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A  true  Relation  of  the  Funerals  of 
the  great  Lord  Marquis  of  Mon¬ 
trose,  his  Majejiy^s  Lord  High 
Co7m}iiJJioner^  and  Captain^  General 
of  his  Forces  in  Scotland ;  m:ith 
that  of  the  renon.med  Knight^  Sir 
William  Hay  of  Delgity.  Prin- 
ted  in  the  Tear  1661.  ^P.  263.] 

AS  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh 
was  never  wanting  to  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  loyal  folemnities,  fo  they 
appeared  highly  magnificent  in  this  ; 
for  their  trained  bands,  in  gallant 
order,  ranged  both  fides  of  the 
ftreets  betwixt  the  two  churches ;  and, 
as  the  corps  of  the  great  Montrofe 
was  laying  in  the  grave  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  who  was  Viceroy,  they  did 
nothing  but  fire  excellent  voUies  of 
Ihot,  which  w  ere  anfwered  wfith  thun¬ 
dering  of  cannon  from  the  caftle ;  the 
fame  was  done  to  the  Baron  of  Del- 
gity,  as  he  was  interring  by  his  Ge¬ 
nerals  fide.  There  were  two  things 
remarkable  ;  the  one,  that,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  folemnity,  there  was 
nothing  but  ftormy  rains ;  but  the 
corpfe  no  fooner  came  out,  but  fair 
weather,  with  the  countenance  of  the 
fun,  appeared,  and  continued  till  all 
was  finilhed,  and  then  the  clouds  re- 
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turned  to  their  frowns,  and  the  ftorm 
begun  afrelh.  The  other,  it  w'as  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  friends  of  both  the 
decealed  had  wedding  countenances, 
and  their  enemies  were  howling  in 
dark  corners,  like  owls. 

Never  funeral  pomp  w'as  celebrated 
wfith  fo  great  jollity  All  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  body  of  this  great  hero 
was  carefully  colledled,  only  his 
heart,  w^hich,  two  days  after  the  mur¬ 
der,  in  fpite  of  the  traitors,  w’as,  by 
the  conveyance  ol  fome  adventurous 
fpirits  appointed  by  that  noble  and 
honourable  lady,  the  Lady  Napier, 
taken  out -and  embalmed  in  the  moll 
coftly  manner,  by  that  fkilful  furgeoii 
and  apothecary  Mr  James  Callender; 
then  put  in  a  rich  box  of  gold,  and 
fent  by  the  fame  noble  lady  to  the 
now  Lord  Marquis,  wdio  was  then  in 
Flanders. 

The  folemnities  being  ended,  the 
Lord  Commiliioner,  with  the  Nobi¬ 
lity  and  Barons,  had  a  mod  fumptu- 
ous  fupper  and  banquet  at  the  Mai- 
quis  of  Montrofe’s  houfe,  with  con¬ 
certs  of  all  forts  of  mufic. 

Nothing  here  was  wanting  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  folemnities,  but  the  good 
old  cuftom  of  a  fermon,  which  (in 
regard  of  the  true  and  excellent  cha- 
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racier  of  the  great  Momrofe,  given  , 
by-  that  learned  and  ever  loyal  Dr  ' 
George  Wilhart,  in  his  book  De  Re¬ 
bus  Montis-rof^  &c.)  was  the  more 
calily^dilpenfed  with,  and  indeed  it  is  | 
a  fufficient  monument  to  perpetuate  | 
liis  memory  to  eternity :  However, 
betaufe  the  book  is  in  the  language  | 
of  the  Bcaft»  which  perhaps  fome  will  i 
fcruple  at,  and  many  not  underftand, 
for  their  fatisladion  I  have  glanced 
at  the  characters  of  thefe  two  noble 
and  crowned  martyrs.  And,  firft,  it 
is  known,  that  he  is  head  and  chief 
of  that  moft  ancient  and  famous  fa- 
rnHy  of  Grahamc,  called,  in  our  old 
Scots  language,  the  great  Granu — 
The  rife  of  the  race  is  from  that 
Grsem  fo  famous  in  hiftory,  father-in- 
law  to  Fergus  II.  King  of  Scotland, 
from  w  horn  he  received  lands  for  his 
fignal  fervice,  in  demolifhing  the  V aU 
lim  Sever'h  which,  to  this  day,  is 
known  by  the  name  ©f  Gramms  Dike^ 
and  is  ftill  in  polTeffion  of  the  noble 
Marquis  of  Montrofe. 

If  the  heroic  aClions  of  this  late 
martyr  could  be  mere  fplendid  by 
thefe  of  his  anceilors,  we  could  men¬ 
tion  the  valiant  Grahame,  who  fo  of¬ 
ten  baffled  the  Danes,  then  matters 
of  England,  and  Sir  John  the  Gra- 
hame,  who  gave  fo  much  trouble  to 
Edward  King  of  England,  who  took 
occafion  of  the  difference  betwixt 
Bruce  and  Baliol,  to  invade  our  coun¬ 
try’s  liberties.  But,  to  pafs  much 
which  might  ’be  faid  of  the  fame  of 
his  progenitors,  1  lhall  acquaint  you 
with  what  I  know  myfelf  (having 
followed  him  feveral  years  in  his  ex¬ 
peditions),  and  W'hat  I  have  learned 
from  others  of  good  nam^e  and  cre¬ 
dit. 

He  was  of  a  middle  ttature,  and 
mott  exquifitely  proportioned  limbs ; 
his  hair  of  a  light  chefnut,  his  com* 
2>texion  between  pale  and  ruddy,  his 
tye  mott  penetrating,  though  inclin¬ 
ing  to  grey  ;  his  nofe  rather  aquiline 
than  otherwife  :  As  he  was  ttrong  of 
body  and  limbs,  fo  was  he  mott  agile, 


which  made  him  excel  moft  others  im 
thefe  e^ercifes  where  thefe  two  are 
required.  In  riding  the  great  horfe^ 
and  making  ufe  of  his  arms,  he  came 
Ihort  of  none ;  I  never  heard  much 
of  his  delight  in  dancing,  though  his 
countenance,  and  other  his  bodily 
endow’ments,  were  equally  fitting  the 
court  as  the  camp;  In  his  younger 
days  he  travelled  France  and  Italy, 
where  he  made  it  his  work  to  pick  up 
the  beft  of  the  qualities  neceffary 
for  a  perfon  of  honour,  having  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  perfeitt  in  the  acade¬ 
mies.  His  next  delight  was  to  im¬ 
prove  his  intellectuals,  which  he  did, 
by  allotting  a  proportionable  time  to 
reading,  and  coaver fing  with  learn^ 
ed  men  ;  yet  ftill  fo,  that  he  ufed  his 
exercife  as  he  might  not  forget  it: 
He  ftudied  as  much  of  the  mathema¬ 
tics  as  is  required  for  a  foldier ;  but 
his  great  ftudy  was  to  read  men,  and 
the  actions  of  great  men  ;  thus  he 
fpent  three  years  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  had  furveyed  the  rarities  of  the 
£att,  if  his  domeftic  affairs  had  not 
obliged  his  return  home. 

Though  he  had  never  been  bred  a 
foldier,  yet  he  fhowed  admirable 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war ;  and, 
though  he  never  confined  himfelf  to 
the  practice  of  other  nations,  yet  he 
never  did  any  thing  but  with  ftrong 
j  reafon,  his  ftratagems  feldom  miffing 
i  of  being  fuccefsful ;  his  vigilance  and 
toil  were  fo  wonderful,  that  the  ene¬ 
my  knew  not  where  he  was,  till  he 
was  on  them,  and  he  again  never  ig¬ 
norant  of  thrir  place,  ftrength  and 
condition.  He  Ihewed  greateft  chear- 
fulnefs  in  his  greateft  extremities :  If 
his  infantry  at  any  time  fcrupled  the 
wading  of  little  rivers,  he  was  the 
firft  who  difmounted  to  fhew  others 
the  way,  and  this  banifhed  all  repin¬ 
ing.  He  accuftomed  himfelf  to  coarfe 
feeding,  and  conftant  drinking  of  wa¬ 
ter;  he  knew  they  were  ftill  to  be 
found,  fo  that  the  want  of  delicacies 
fhould  be  no  temptation  to  him  to  be 
weary  of  the  fervice. 


His  vaft  knowledge  In  military  and 
ftate  affairs  was  admirable  ;  he  was 
pleafant  and  witty  in  converfation, 
with  an  affability  in  private  becoming 
a  comrade ;  Icandalous  and  obfcene 
wit  durft  not  appear  before  him. 

I  lhall  fay  little'  more  of  this  great 
martyr,  than  what  was  faid  ot  the 
Reverend  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
manyred  on  the  fame  account,  when 
a  worthy  Knight  was,  in  a  contemp¬ 
tible,  jeei'ing  way,  demanded,  what 
his  epitaph  ihould  be?  he  anfwered, 
that,  fo  long  as  St  Paul’s  Church 
Rood,  and  his  book  was  prcferved, 
he  could  neither  want  monument  nor 
epitaph  ; — So,  I  fay,  fo  long  as  his  hi- 
ftory  is  in  being,  and  the  heaps  of 
Roues  which  covered  his  enemies  car- 
cafcs  in  Tippcrrnuir,  Aberdeen,  In- 
nerlochy,  Aldern,  Alford,  and  Kil- 
fyth,  are  lafting,  he  can  neither  want 
the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  that  is  fo 
long  as  there  is  a  fummer  to  fucceed 
the  fpriag,  and  the  ceJeftial  bodies  to 
terminate  their  ufual  courfe. 

A  word  now  to  the  noble  cavalier 
chat  accompanied  him  in  the  fame 
fortunes,  and  with  the  fame  genius, 
though  in  a  lelfer  fphere.  He  is  de- 
fcended  of  that  ancient  and  noble  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Earls  of  Errol,  chief  of 
the  name  of  Hay,  Lord  High  Con- 
ftable  of  Scotland  hereditably.  The 
•eftablilhment  of  .this  family  is  moft 
famous  in  our  old  records  and  hifto- 
ries,  their  honours  ^nd  eflate  were 
conferred  ’by  King  Kenneth  III.  on 
this  occafion :  The  Danes,  at  a  bat¬ 
tle,  had  put  to  a  diforderly  retreat 
the  Scots  army,  which  one  named 
Hiiy,  with  kis  three  fons,  being,  as 
the  ftory  goes,  at  the  plough,  percei¬ 
ving,  ftopped  them  at  a  narrow  pals, 
and,  what  with  threats,  and  w'lat 
with  other  perfualive  notions,  anima¬ 
ted  them  to  rally,  and  to  turn  face, 
they  going  on  vvith  the  foremoft  with 
fuch  arms  as  their  plough,  with  its 
accoutrements,  did  furnilh  them, 
•where  they  fliev.-ed  fuch  eminence  of 


valour,  in  a  moft  furious  charge,  that 
immediately  vidory  attended  them, 
wita  the  total  overthrew  of  the  ene¬ 
my  :  for  which  great  adion  the  King 
gave  to  them  a  falcon’s  flight  of  the 
choiceft  land,  ennobling  them,  and 
giving  for  their  ai'ms,  in  a  field  ar¬ 
gent,  three  bloody  Ihields,  a  falcon  in 
creft,  and  two  favages  for  fupporters; 
the  motto,  Servo  jugum.  This  noble 
rife,  being  eight  hundred  years  ago, 
may  well  place  them  amongft  the 
moft  honourable  families  in  Europe^ 
and  thus  for  his  extradion:  B^Og 
the  firft  cadet  of  this  faitidy,  his 
youth-hood*  he  fpent  in  GeroiaQy^ 
under  tl^  command  of  his  uncle,  the 
renowned  Count  Lefly,  Great  Chana-* 
berlain  to  the  Emperor;  but,  hearing 
that  his  Majefty  was  in  war  with  his 
rebels,  he  Ihook  off  all  thoughts  of 
preferment  there,  and  came  home 
with  the  tender  of  his  fervice  to  his 
Majefty,  where  firft  with  the  great 
Marquis  of  Montrofe,  and  the  valiant 
Lord  Ogilvy,  he  gave  many  and  lin¬ 
gular  proofs  of  his  prowefs  in  his 
Majefty’s  fervice  in  England,  till  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  drew  him  thither, 
in  which  fervice  with  his  General, 
how  eminent  he  was,  his  fufferings 
fhew  ;  he  never  difputed  the  command 
put  on,  though  carrying  never  fo 
many  difficulties  and  dangers,  which 
he  always  judicioufly  and  hardily  put 
in  execution.  His  ftature  v/as  much 
of  the  Marquis  of  Montrofe’s,  but 
more  fquare,  of  great  bones,  his 
limbs  equally  proportioned,  of  a  very 
flaxen  and  bulhy  hair,  his  complexion 
rarely  delicate,  red  and  white  well 
mixed,  fuch  as  a  lady  would  have, 
who  would  vie  for  beauty  ;  of  difpo- 
lition  affable,  a  ftork  of  courage  and 
liberality  becoming  both  a  foldler 
and  gentleman;  his  conftancy  at  hir. 
death  fliews  well  he  repented  nothing 
he  did,  in  order  to  his  allegiance,  and 
his  Majefty’s  fervice,  to  the  great 
lhame  of  thofe  who  threatened  himwith 
their  apocryphal  excommunications. 
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union  of  thofe  two  requifites  is  necef- 
fary  in  dancing,  walking,  bowing, 
talking,  carving,  prefenting  or  receiv¬ 
ing  any  thing,  and,  if  I  may  venture 
to  add,  in  fmiling. 

Eafe  is  the  elfence  of  grace;  but 
all  motions  quick  and  fmooth  will  ne- 
celTarily  be  eafy  and  free.  When 
Milton  defcribes  the  grace  ot  an 
angel,  it  is  ‘‘  fmooth-Jliding  without 
ften and  Guido’s  angels,  who  are 
as  graceful  as  Lady  Erne,  feem  to 
have  been  painted  after  Milton’s  de¬ 
fer  iption. 

The  feat  of  grace  is  in  all  parts  of 
the  body  that  have  motion,  as  the  legs, 
hands,  arms,  head,  lips,  eyebrows, 
but  particularly  in  the  neck.  As  the 
head  is  always  continually  in  motion, 
to  have  it  move  with  freedom  and 
eafe,  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  ought  to 
be  extremely  fupple.  This  fupplenefs 
is  acquired  by  pra(51ice.  The  women 
of  France  pofefs  it  in  a  higher  degree 
than  thofe  of  any  other  country  I 
know.  A  Frenchwoman  fitting  be¬ 
tween  two  men  will  addrefs  the  fame 
phrafe  to  bodi  of  them,  by  a  free  and 
eafy  motion  of  her  head,  without  ever 
moving  her  (boulders.  Women  of 
other  countries  cannot  do  that. — 
When  they  turn  the  head,  there  is  a 
ftiffnefs  in  the  joints  or  mufcles  of 
their  necks,  that  makes  them  turn  the 
whole  body  with  it. 

Nothing  ever  was  graceful  that  w%as 
forced  or  unnatural.  The  fmalleft 
degree  of  afFe<5lation  deftroys  grace. 
And  hence  the  neceflity  of  attending 
to  that  precious  rule,  “  Rien  de  trop  ; 
Do  not  o’erftep  the  modefty  of  na¬ 
ture.”  The  people  who  moft  fre¬ 
quently  trefpafs  againft  this  precept 
are  the  people  of  the  flare.  They  are 
almoft  all  afFe(fled.  Even  the  inimi¬ 
table  Veftris  himfelf,  the  firft  dancer 
in  the  world,  had  his  ungraceful  vio- 
msTits^  There  is  a  point  wrhere  grace 
is  ;  beyond  that  point  is  affeftation. 
To  hit  the  happy  mean  is  difficult  in 
every  thing  ;  perhaps  in  nothing  more 
fo  in  the  arts  than  in  the  grace  w^e 
are  uikimi  of.  Its  is  fo  fine. 


to  which  he  gave  no  more  place  than 
our  Saviour  did  to  the  Devil’s  tempta¬ 
tions.  He  was  murdered  the  next 
day  after  his  General,  the  Lord  Mar¬ 
quis. 

On  the  Graces.  By  the  Reverend  Mr 
Sherlock,  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Brijloly  Bijhop  of  Derry, 

The  Graces,  the  Graces,  the 
Graces,  are  Lord  Chellerfield’s 
perpetual  cry  through  four  pcetty  con- 
i]4erabie  volumes.  He  thought  that 
they  .were  nfeful  to  a  man  in  advan- 
^ng  him  in  .the  world;  and  I  believe 
he  thought  very  right. 

This  noble  author  talks  fo  m.nch 
and  (b  often  of  thofe  amiable  Jov:ethingSy 
that  his  reader  at  laft  falls  in  love 
with  them  :  he  wiflies  to  poifefs  them ; 
and  then  thinks  of  afking  himfelf 
what  they  are.  There  his  Lordffiip 
foils  his  reader  ;  he  has  not  explained 
them,  nor  has  he  (hewn  how  they  are 
to  be  acquired.  He  calls  them 
fais-quois  which  charm  ;  indefinable 
fomethings  which  enchant.”  Thefc 
phrafes  may  be  pretty,  but  they  con¬ 
vey  no  idea.  I  cannot  fee  what  a 
man  can  find  who  looks  for  he  don’t 
know  what.” 

All  Grace  confifts  in*  motion.  The 
great  fecret  of  it  is  to  marry  two  ap¬ 
parent  contradictions ;  to  unite,  in  the 
fame  movement,  quicknefs  and  foft- 
iiefs,  vivacity  and  mildnefs,  gentlcnefs 
and  fpirit. 

If  foftnefs  becomes  flownefs,  it  Is 
languid  and  dull.  If  livelinefs  is  not 
attempered  with  gentlenefs,  it  becomes 
violence  or  levity.  Every  f  violent 
movement  is  ungracious  ;  and  levity 
touches  near  upon  ridicule.  The 


•  Grace  •was  in  all  her  fteps.  Milt. 

The  King  of  Pruffia  nnanis  grace 
in  his  motions  and  in  his  tones.  He  is 
abrupt  in  both.  The  prefent  Pope  ( Braf- 
chi )  is  in  this  refpeQ  a  happy  contrajl  to 
his  Pruffian  Majefty,  The  ^seen  oj 
England's  countenance  is  as  graceful  as 
Is  gracious^ 
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and^t  is  fo  fure  of  captivating  every 
beholder,  that  all  painters  aim  at  it 
particularly.  Few  of  them  iucceed  ; 
Sir  Joftnia  Reynolds,  in  my  opinion, 
better  than  any  man  now  living.  In* 
deed,  in  this  particular ^  he  I'eems  to 
me  not  inferior  to  any  painter  in 
Ital  y. 

The  mod  eflential  of  all  the  Gra¬ 
ces,  becaufe  the  mod  ufeful,  and  of 
the  greated  effeifl,  is  to  fpeak  well. 
As  every  motion  of  the  body  ought . 
to  be  free  from  confufion,  hurry,  or 
embarraffinent,  and  at  the  fame  time  I 
animated  and  lively,  fo  the  movement  | 
of  the  tongue  ought  to  be  quick  | 
without  precipitation,  and  foft  with-  1 
out  monotony.  The  perfons  who  u-  j 
nite  vivacity  to  foftnels  in  their  ut¬ 
terance  mud  necedarily  fpeak  with 
eafe,  which,  as  I  have  already  faid,  is 
the  very  elTence  of  grace.  Were  I  to 
name  a  model,  it  mould  be  the  fame 
lady  whom  I  have  already  mentioned 
(Lady  Erne). 

When  I  faid  that  aiFe<datioii  was 
the  greated  enemy  of  the  Graces  ;  I 
faid  that  fimplicity  was  their  bed  i 
friend.  But  there  is  a  mean  fimpli- 
city,  and  there  is  a  noble  fimplicity. 
If  you  wifh  to  fee  the  two  dronged 
examples  I  know  oP each,  look  at  an 
Englifli  nobleman  and  a  Dutch  Jew. 
Thofe  two  charaflers  arc  equally  tree 
from  afFe(dation  ;  but  the  difference 
between  their  air  and  carriage  is 
greater  than  any  words  I  am  mader 
of  can  exprefs. 

Lord Ctiederfi eld  fays, “he  can  nei¬ 
ther  afeertain  nor  define  the  Graces.’’ 

I  cannot  deline  them ;  but  I  think  1 
have  afeertained  them  ;  and  I  cannot 
fee  that  they  are  fo  very  didicult  to 
be  acquired.  Nature,  it  is  true,  mud 
do  fomething  ;  for  there  are  people  to 
whom  it  would  be  t  impofllble  to  give 
grace ;  and  1  believe  Mr  Stanhope 

X  It  is  the  fame  in  clajfes  of  av/mials. 
Ko  education  could  give  grace  to  a  wjild 
hoar  or  an  elephant.  There  is  not  a  more 
graceful  creature  than  a  high-bred  horfe 
that  is  nx>ell  trained. 


was  one  of  them.  However,  where 
there  is  not  lomc  unhappinefs  in  a 
character,  a  good  mader,  a  little  at¬ 
tention,  and  frequenting  the  bed  com¬ 
pany,  will  give  a  young  man  every 
idea  that  I  have  mentioned  here  ;  and, 

I  confefs,  I  do  not  fee  that  he  can  add 
another  which  v.’ould  not  be  ridicu¬ 
lous  or  trifling. 

Remarkable  Account  of  a  FasTInC? 

Woman  in  Wales.  By  Thomas 

Pennant,  Efq; 

TN  a  farm  called  Tyddcn  Bath,-  in'- 
L  Merioneth Ihire,  1  found,  on  July  • 
i8th,  178c,  one  Mary  Thomas,  -who  ' 
was  boarded  here,  and  •  kept  with  • 
great  humanity  and  neatnefs.  She 
was  of  the  age  of  47,  of  a  good  coun¬ 
tenance,  very  pale,  thin,  hut  not  fo 
much  emaciated  as  mig.'it  !>c  expeifled 
from  the  lirangenefs  of  tne  circuin- 
ftances  I  am  going  to  relate;  her  eyes 
weak,  her  voice  low,  deprived  of  the 
ufe  of  her  lower  extremities, and  quite 
bed -ridden  ;  her  puife  rather  ilrong, 
her  inteiieds  clear  and  fenfihle. 

On  examining  lier,  flie  informed 
me,  that  at  the  age  of  feven,  Ihc  had 
fome  eruptions  like  the  mealies,  which 
grew  confluent  and  univerfal ;  and 
ihe  became  fo  fore,  that  Ihe  could  not 
bear  the  leaft  touch ;  ihe  received  fome 
eafe  by  the  application  of  a  iheep’s 
Ikin,  jufl  taken  from  the  animal.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  ihe  was  feized,  at  fpring  and 
fall,  with  fweilings  and  inflammations, 
during  v/hich  time  Ihe  Wiis  conflned 
to  her  bed  ;  but  iii  the  intervals  could 
w’alk  about ;  and  once  went  to  HolyV 
w'cll  in  hopes  of  cure. 

When  ihe  was  about  twenty-feven 
years  of  age,  Ihe  was  attacked  with 
;  the  fame  complaint,  but  in  a  more 
i  'iolent  manner ;  and  during  tv/o 
years  and  a  half  remained  infenfi- 
ble,  and  took  no  manner  of  nourifli- 
nent,notw'ithilanding  her  friends  for¬ 
ced  open  her  mouth  wuth  a  fpoon  to  get 
fomething  down  ;  but  the  moment  the 
[  fpoon  was  taken  away,  her  teeth  met, 


and  clofed  with  vaft  fnappmg  and 
violence  ;  during  that  time,  Ihe  flung 
up  vaft  quantities  of  blood. 

She  well  remembers  the  return  of 
her  feHfes,and  her  knowledge  of  every 
body  about  her.  She  thought  fhe 
had  flept  blit  a  night,  and  alked  her 
mother  whether  Ihe  had  given  her 
any  thing  the  day  before,  for  Ihe 
found  herfelf  very  hungry.  Meat 
was  brought  to  her ;  but  fo  far  from 
•  being  able  to  take  any  thing  folid, 
Ihe  could  fcarcely  fwallow  a  fpoonful 
of  thin  whey.  From  this,  (he  conti¬ 
nued  feven  years  and  a  half  without 
any  food  or  liquid,  excepting  fufficierit 
of  the  latter  to  moiften  her  lips.  At 
the  end  of  this  period,  ftie  again  fan¬ 
cied  herfelf  hungry,  and  de fired  an 
egg  ;  of  which  fhe  got  down  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  nut  kernel.  .  About  this  time 
(he  requefted  to  receive  the  facrament; 
which  (he  did,^'by  having  a  crumb  of 
bread  fteeped  in  the  wine.  After  this, 
(he  takes  for  her  daily  fubfiftence  a  bit 
of  bread,  weighing  about  two  penny¬ 
weights  feven  grains,  and  drinks  a 
wine  glafs  of  water:  fometimes  a 
fpoonful  of  wine,  but  frequently  ab- 
ftains  whole  days  from  food  and  li¬ 
quids.  She  fleeps  very  indifferently  : 
the  ordinary  functions  of  nature  are 
very  fmall,  and  very  fcldom  perfor¬ 
med.  Her  attendant  told  me,  that 
her  difpofition  of  mind  was  mild  ;  her 
temper  even  ;  that  Ihe  was  very  reli¬ 
gious,  and  x'ery  fervent  in  prayer; 
the  natural' efled  of  the  ftate  of  her 
body,  long  unembarrafTed  with  tlie 
grofliiefs  of  food,  and  a  conftant  alie¬ 
nation  of  thought  from  all  worldly  af¬ 
fairs.  She  was  living  in  1780,  and 
in  the  fame  ftate. 

This  inftance  of  the  influence*  of 
difeafe  (for  fuch  only  can  it  be  cal¬ 
led),  ilrange  as  it  is,  U  not  without 
parallel. 

The  firft  is  the  cafe  of  a  lady,  a  pa¬ 
tient  of  the  late  Dr  Gower,  of  Chelmf- 
'ford,  who  was  confined  to  her  bed  for 
ten  years,  during  which  time  flie  had 
iaii  .extreme  and  ponftant  averfipn  to 


all  kinds  of  folid  nourifhment.  She 
drank  a  pint  of  tea  daily ;  and  once 
in  three  or  four  days  chewed,  without 
fwallowing,  a  few  raifins  of  the  fun 
and  blanched  almonds,  about  four  or 
halt  a  dozen  of  each :  fhe  feldom  eat 
oftener  than  once  a  month,  and  then 
only  a  bit  of  dry  bread,  of  the  fize  of 
a  nutmeg ;  but  frequently  abftained 
from  food  for  many  weeks  together. 
This  lady  recovered  by  means  of 
a  conftant  medical  regimen  ;  fo  that 
ftie  could  walk  two  miles,  without  tak¬ 
ing  either  reft  or  refrelhinent. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Tour  in 
Scotland  of  j  769,  for  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  cafe  of  Katherine  Macleod  of 
the  county  of  Rofs  ;  and,  finally,  fhall 
mention  that  of  Martha  Taylor  of 

- near  Bake  well,  Derby  (hi  re,  who 

abftained  from  food  from  December 
2J,  1669,  for  thirteen  months,  and 
took  nothing  the  whole  time,  except¬ 
ing  a  few  drops  of  fyrup,  water  and 
fugar,  or  the  juice  of  roafted  raifins. 
She  was  alfo  very  religious ;  was  much 
emaciated  ;  her  palms  moift ;  her 
other  evacuations  very  fmall. 

Amecdotes  of  Arise  Evans,-^  Welfh 
Conjuror,  By  the  /ante, 

I  SHALL  now  mention  another 
fingular  perfonage,  but  lefs  inno¬ 
cent,  a  native  of  the  fame  parilh  with 
iV’ary  Thomas.  ‘  This  was  the  noted 
aftroioger,  and  ill-favoured  knave, 
Arife  Evans,  a  character  and  fpecies 
of  impoftor  frequent  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  His  figure 
is  preferved  in  the  Antiquarian  Re¬ 
pertory,  and  anfwers  the  defeription 
given  of  him  by  his  great  pupil,  Wil¬ 
liam  Lilly,  of  having  a  broad  fore¬ 
head,  beetle  brows,  thick  (boulders, 
fiat  nofe,  full  lips,  a  down  look,  black 
curling  ftiff  hair,  and  fplay  foot.  He 
was  a  deep  ftudent  in  the  black  art; 

??"■■■■■  I.  II  .11  . 

*  The  extraordinary  cafe  of  Katherine 
Macleod  is  inferred  ifp  our  M<^g(izine% 
Vol*  xvi 
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and  Lilly  aflurea  us,  that  he  had  moft 
piercing  judgment  naturally  upon  a 
figure  of  theft,”  and  many  other  quef- 
lions,  he  ever  met  withal ;  was  well 
verled  m  the  “  nature  of  fpirits;”  and 
had  many  times ufed  the  “circular  way  ! 
of  invocating.”  He  then  tells  “  how 
his  friend  Evans,  by  means  of  the 
angei  Salmon,  brought  to  him  a  deed, 
which  one  of  his  cuftomcrs  had  been 
wronged  of,  at  the  fame  time  blowing 
down  part  of  the  houfe  of  the  perfon 
in  whofe  cuftody  it  was  :  and  again, 
how  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  Lord 
Bothwell  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who 
wanted  to  fee  a  fpirit,he  liked  to  have 
loft  his  life,  being  carried  over  the 
Thames,  and  flung  down  near  Bat- 
terfea,  by  the  fpirits,  whom  he  had 
vexed  at  the  time  of  invocation,  for 
want  of  making  a  due  fumigation.” 
Thefe  ridiculous  inapoftures  were  the 
fafliioaable  credulity  of  the  times ;  and 
the  greateft  men  were  the  dupes  of 
thefe  pretenders  to  occult  fcience.  To 
fhew  that  Wales  was  fertile  in  ge- 
niufes  of  every  kind,  we  muft  lay 
claim  to  the  celebrated  doctor  John 
Dee,  or  Du,  who  wras  born  at  Nant- 
y-Groes,  Radnorlhire,and  w^as  fought 
after  by  the  greateft  princes  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  excellent 
comedy  of  The  Alchemift,  for  a  time, 
gave  almoft  as  fatal  a  blow  to  the 
black  art,  as  Quevedo  did  in  Spain  to 
chivalry;  but,  lince  avarice  and  curio¬ 
fity  are  paflions  moft  ditflcult  of  con- 
queft,  it  rofe  again  with  frelh  vigour, 
and  maintained  its  ground  till  the 
Reftoration. 

Wl!  iMsicAL  Proposal  for  an  Im- 
PROvEMfeNT  in  Agriculture. — 
from  the  Mirror. 

IT  has  always  been  a  favourite  opi¬ 
nion  with  me,  that  \vhoever 
could  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two 
blades  of  grafs,  grow  upon  a  fpot  of 
ground  where  only  one  grew  before, 
would  deferve  better  of  mankind,  and 
do  more  eifential  fervice  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians 


put  together.”  PufTefted  with  this 
idea,  I  have  long  bent  my  thoughts 
and  ftudy  towards  thof?  enquiries 
which  conduce  to  the  melioration  of 
the  earth’s  prodiuftions,  and  to  in- 
creafe  the  lertility  of  my  native  coun¬ 
try.  I  lliall  not  at  prefent  tire  you 
with  an  account  of  the  various  pro- 
jetfts  I  have  devifed,  the  fundry  expe¬ 
riments  I  have  made,  and  the  many 
mifearriages  I  have  met  with.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  lay,  that  I  have  now  in  my 
brain  a  fcheme,  the  fucceis  of  which, 
I  am  confident,  can  fcarcely  fail.— 
The  frequent  difappointments,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  formeily  experienced, 
induce  me  to  confult  you  about  my 
plan,  before  I  take  any  farther  fteps 
towards  carrying  it  into  execution.— 
You  arc  an  author.  Sir,  and  muft 
confequenily  be  a  man  of  learning : 
You  informed  us  you  had  travelled, 
and  you  muft  of  courfe  be  a  much 
wifer  man  than  I,  who  never  was  an 
hundred  miles  from  the  place  where 
I  now  write.  For  thefe  reafons  I 
am  induced  to  lay  my  prefent  Ichemc 
before  you,  and  to  intreat  your  opi¬ 
nion  of  it. 

In  the  introdu6lion  to  the  Tales  of 
Guillau7?ie  Vade^  publillied  by  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Voltaire,  is  the  following 
paflage,  given  as  part  of  the  fpeech 
of  Fade  to  his  coufin  Catharine  Vadcy 
when  Ihe  alked  him  where  he  would 
be  buried.  After  cenfuring  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  burying  in  towns  and  churches, 
and  commending  the  better  culloin 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
were  interred  in  the  country,  “  What 
pleafure  (fays  he)  would  it  afford  to 
a  good  citizen  to  be  fent  to  fatten, 
for  example,  the  barren  plain  of  Sa^ 
and  to  contribute  to  raife  pien- 
iltni  Iiarveits  there  ?  By  this  prudent 
eftablilhnicnt,  one  generation  would 
!)w'  ulcfnl  to  another.  Towns  would 
be  more  wnoleibme,  and  the  country 
more  fruitful.  In  truth,  I  cannot 
help  faying,  that  we  want  police  in 
that  matter,  on  account  both  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.” 

To  me.  Sir,  who  now  and  then 
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man  h  more  ufeful  than  a  dead  one  ; 
but  I  deny  it ;  for  it  will  be  found, 
if  ever  my  propofal  take  place,  that 
one  dead  man,  at  leaft  of  the  fpecies 
above-mentioned,  will  be  of  naore  life 
ihan  tifty  living  ones, 

1  am  well  aware,  that  moft  of  the 
fair  fex  may  polTibly  be  Ihocked  at 
this  plan,  and  may  cry  out,  that  it 
w'ould  be  a  great  indelicacy  done  to 
the  remains  of  our  friends.  I  do 
not,  however,  imagine  this  ought  to 
have  much  iveight,  when  the  good 
of  one’s  country  is  concerned.  Thefe 
very  people,  Sir,  would  not,  1  dare 
fay,  for  the  ivorld,  cut  the  throat  of 
a  fheep,  or  pull  the  neck  of  a  hen  olF 
joint ;  yet,  w^hen  they  are  at  table, 
they  make  no  fcruple  to  eat  a  bit  of 
mutton,  or  the  wing  of  a  pullet, 
without  allowing  a  thought  of  the 
butcher  or  the  cook  to  have  a  place 
at  the  entertainment.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  when  thefe  delicate  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple  happen  to  fee  a  very  beautiful 
held  of  wheat,  which  is  a  fight  every¬ 
way  as  pleafant  as  a  leg  of  mutton, 
or  a  fine  fowl,  let  them  never  dif- 
trefs  themfelves,  by  inveftigating, 
whether  the  field  owes  its  peculiar 
excellence  to  the  church-yard  or  the 
liable.  As  the  ladies,  however,  are 
of  very  great  importance  in  this 
country,  I  think  it  proper  that  their 
good-will  be  gained  over,  if  poflible. 
I  would,  therefore,  humbly  propofe, 
in  compliment  to  the  delicacy  of  their 
fenfations,  that  their  purer  alhes  ne¬ 
ver  be  employed  in  the  culture  of 
oats,  to  fill  the  bellies  of  vulgar 
ploughmen  and  coach-liorfes.  No  1 
Very  far  be  it  from  me  to  entertain 
any  fuch  coarfe  idea.  Let  them  be 
fet  apart,  and  folely  appropriated  to 
the  ufe  of  parterres  and  flower-gar¬ 
dens.  A  philofopher,  in  ancient 
times,  I  forget  who,  has  defined  a 
lady  to  be  ‘‘  an  animal  that  delights 
in  finery and  other  philofophers 
have  imagined,  that  the  foul,  after 
death,  takes  plcafure  in  the  fame  pur- 
fuits  it  was  fond  of  while  united 


join  the  amufemcnt  of  reading  to  the 
employment  of  agriculture,  the  above 
paliUge  has  always  appeared  particu¬ 
larly  deferving  of  attention;  and  I 
have,  at  la  ft,  formed  a  Ibrr  of  com¬ 
putation  of  the  advantages  whicli 
would  accrue  to  the  country  from  the 
general  adoption  of  fuch  a  plan  as 
that  fuggeited  by  Monl.  Vade.  If 
the  managers  of  the  public  burying- 
grounds  were,  at  certain  intervals, 
and  for  certain  valuable  confidera- 
tions,  to  lend  their  afliftafice  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  fields  and  mea¬ 
dows,  how  many  bcn«:ficial  confe- 
quences  would  refult  to  the  public  ? 
How  many  of  the  honeft  folks,  who 
now  lies  ufelefsly  mouldering  in  our 
church-yards,  who  never  did  the 
fmalleft  good  while  alive,  would  thus 
be  rendered,  after  death,  of  the  moft 
effential  fervice  to  the  community  r — 
How  many,  who  feemed  brought  in¬ 
to  the  world  merely  “  Prunes  conju^ 
tnere  natty'  might  thus,  by  a  proper 
and  juft  retribution,  be  employed  to 
produce  fruges  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
they  confumed  while  in  life  \  What  a 
pleafant  and  equitable  kind  of  reta¬ 
liation  would  it  be  for  a  borough  or 
corporation  to  obtain,  from  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  a  parcel  of  fat  magi  ft  rates, 
fwelled  up  with  city  feafts,  and  rich 
wines,  a  fum  of  money,  that  might, 
in  fome  degree,  compenfate  for  the 
cxpence  which  the  capacious  bellies 
of  their  owners  one  day  coft  the 
town-revenue  ? 

The  general  effects  of  this  plan, 
and  the  particular  attention  it  would 
neccftarily  produce  in  the  ceconomy 
of  fepulture,  would  remove  the  com¬ 
plaints  1  have  often  heard  made,  in 
various  cities,  of  the  want  of  fpace 
and  fize  in  their  burying-grounds. — 
Thofe  young  men  w'iio  die  of  old  age 
at  thirty,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
magiftrates  and  council  of  fome 
towns,  who  are  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  cor^ 
ruptior,y  during  their  lives,  might  very 
fuon  be  made  ufeful  after  their  death. 
It  has  been  often  faid,  that  a  living 
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the  body.  What  a  heavenly  gratifi-  |  the  pofthumous  produrtions  of  poets 
cation  then  will  it  prove  to  the  foul  I  would  furnilh  bays  and  laurels  for 
of  a  toad}  while  “  flie  rides  in  her  I  their  fuccefTors.  But  I  tire  you,  Sir, 
cloud,  on  the  wings  of  the  roaring  1  with  thefe  trifling  fancies ;  the  utility 
wind,”  to  look  down  and  view  her  I  of  my  plan  is  what  1  value  myfelf 
remains  upon  earth,  of  as  beautiful  a  I  upon,  and  defire  your  opinion  of. 
complexion,  and  as  gaily  and  gaudily  |  Posthumus  Agaicola. 

decorated,  as  ever  herfeif  was  while  I 

alive?  I  Natural  History  of  the  Sea-Bear; 

One  of  your  predeceflbrs,  Sir,  Ifaac  I  Front  Pennant,  Goldfmith, 
Bickerflafle,  I  think,  tells  us,  that,  in  I 

a  bed  of  fine  tulips,  he  found  the  I  A  MONO  the  curious  marine  ani- 
moft  remarkable  flowers,  named  after  I  mals  that  inhabit  the  northern 

celebrated  heroes  and  kings.  He  I  feas,  the  Urfine  Seal,  or  Sea-Bear,  is 
fpeaks  of  the  beauty  and  vivid  co-  I  one  of  the  mod  fingular  with  refpedt 
louring  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  the  to  its  habitudes,  which  may  furnidi 
Duke  of  Vendome,  of  Alexander  the  ample  fubjefl  of  contemplation,  not 
Great,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  I  merely  to  the  natural!  ft,  but  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  many  I  moral  philofopher.  From  June  to 
others.  How  much  more  natural,  I  September  thefe  animals  inhabit  the 
as  well  as  more  proper,  would  it  be,  ides  that  are  fcattered  in  the  feas  be- 
to  have  our  flowers  chriftened  after  tween  Kamtfchatka  and  America,  in 
thofe  beautiful  females,  to  whom,  in  I  order  to  copulate  and  bring  forth 
all  probability,  they  really  onrtd  their  I  their  young  in  full  fecurity.  They 
peculiar  beauty  P  We  might  have  I  never  land  upon  Kamtfchatka.  The 
Lady  Flora,  Lady  Violet,  Mifs  Lilly,  I  accurate  and  indefatigable  natu.  alift 
and  Mifs  Rofe;  and  all  the  beauties  I  Steller  was  the  firft  who  gave  an  exaft 
of  our  remembrance  renovated  to  our  I  defcription  of  them  ;  he  and  his  com- 
admiring  eyes.  I  panions,  in  the  Rulfian  expedition  of 

You  will  here  obferve.  Sir,  that,  I  1742,  were  in  all  probability  the  fird: 
befides  the  great  utility  of  the  fc heme,  I  Europeans  who  gave  them  any  dif- 
there  will  be  much  room  for  the  ima-  I  turbance  in  thofe  their  retreats.  In 
gination  to  delight  itfelf,  in  tracing  September,  thefe  animals  quit  their 
out  analogies,  and  refining  upon  the  dations,  vadly  emaciated;  fome  re¬ 
general  hint  I  have  thrown  out. —  I  turn  to  the  Afiatic,  others  to  the  Ame- 
Your  Bath  Toyman  would  have  many  I  rican  lliores  ;  but,  like  the  SeaOtters* 
very  ingenious  conceits  upon  the  oc-  I  are  confined  in  thofe  feas  between 
cafion,  and  would  exercife  his  genius  I  lat.  50.  and  56. 
in  devifing  fanciful  applications  of  I  fThe  fea- bear  leads,  during  the  three 
the  different  manures  he  would  make  I  months  in  fummer,  a  mod  indolent 
it  his  bufinefs  to  procure.  He  would  I  life  :  they  arrive  at  the  iflands  vadly 
have  a  plot  of  rue  and  fiuorninveod  rai-  I  fat ;  but  during  that  time  are  fcarce 
fed  by  old  maidens  ;  he  would  apply  I  ever  in  motion  ;  confining  themfelves 
the  afhes  of  martyrs  in  love  to  his  I  for  whole  weeks  to  one  fpot,  fleeping 
pine-trees  \  the  dud  of  aldermen  and  I  a  great  part  of  the  time,  eating  no¬ 
rich  citizens  might  be  ufed  in  the  thing,  and,  except  the  employment 
culture  of  plums  and  goofeherries  ;  a  j  the  females  have  in  fuckling  their 
fet  of  fine  gentlemen  would  be  laid  1  young,  being  totally  inadive.  They 
afide  for  the  culture  of  cocks-cotnbsy  1  live  m  families.  Each  male  has  from 
nenfo-prettys^  and  narcijfus^s  ;  the  j  eight  to  fifty  females,  whom  he  guards 
clergy  and  church-officers  would  be  I  with  the  jealoufy  of  an  Eaftern  mo- 
iQaQure  for  the  holly  and  elder  \  and  I  narch  5  and,  though  they  lie  by  thou- 
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fands'^bn  tb'e  ihores,  each  family  keeps 
itfeif  feparate  from  the  reft,  and  fome- 
times,  with  the  young  and  unmar¬ 
ried  ones,  amounts  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  old  anunals,  which  are 
deftitute  of  females,  or  deferted  by 
them,  live  apart,  and  are  exceflively 
fplenetic,  peeviih,  and  quarrelfome. 
They  are  withal  exceedingly  fierce,and 
fo  attached  to  their  old  haunts,  that 
they  would  die  fooner  than  quit  them. 
If  another  approach  their  ftation, 
they  are  roufed  from  their  indolence, 
inftantly  fnap  at  it,  and  a  battle  en- 
fues ;  in  their  conflid,  they  perhaps 
intrude  on  the  feat  of  another :  this 
gives  new  caufe  of  offence,  fo  that  in 
the  end  the  difcord  becomes  univerfal, 
and  is  fpread  through  the  whole  ihore. 

The  other  males  are  alfo  very  ira- 
fcible  :  the  caufes  of  their  difputes  are 
generally  thcfe The  firft  and  the 
mod  terrible  is,  when  an  attempt  is 
made  by  another  to  feduce  one  of 
their  miftrefles,  or  a  young  female  of 
the  family.  This  infult  produces  a 
combat,  and  the  conqueror  is  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  the  whole  ferag- 


leave  her  for  dead.  As  foon  as  Ihe 
recovers,  Ihe  comes  in  the  moft  lup- 
pliant  manner  to  the  male,  crawls  to 
his  feet,  and  waihes  them  with  her 
tears :  he^  in  the  mean  time,  (talks 
about  in  the  mod  infult ing  manner  ; 
but  in  cafe  the  young  one  is  carried 
off,  he  melts  into  the  deeped  afflic¬ 
tion,  and  (hews  all  figns  of  deep  con¬ 
cern.  It  is  probable  that  he  feels  his 
misfortune  the  more  fendbly,  as  the 
female  generally  brings  but  one  at  a 
never  more  than  two.  Even 


time ; 

the  cubs  of  thofe  on  the  ifland  of  New 
Georgia  are  very  fierce,  barking  at 
our  failors  as  they  paffed  by,  and  bi¬ 
ting  at  their  legs.  The  breeding¬ 
time  in  this  ifland  is  in  the  beginning 
of  January. 

I'hey  fwim  very  fwiftly,  at  the  rate 
of  feven  miles  an  hour.  If  wounded, 
they  will  feize  on  the  boat,  and  carry 
it  along  with  vad  impetuofity,  and 
oftentimes  fink  it.  They  can  conti¬ 
nue  a  long  time  under  water.  When 
they  want  to  climb  the  rocks,  they 
faden  with  the  fore  paws,  and  fo  draw 
themfelves  up.  They  are  are  very 
tenacious  of  life,  and  will  live  for  a 
fortnight  after  receiving  fuch  wounds 
as  would  immediately  dedroy  another 
animal. 

The  male  of  this  fpecies  is  vadly 
fuperior  in  fize  to  the  female.  The 
bodies  of  each  are  of  a  conic  form, 
very  thick  before,  and  taper  to  the 
tail.  The  length  of  a  large  one  is 
eight  feet ;  the  greated  circumdance 
five  feet ;  near  the  tail  twenty  inches. 
The  weight  800  lib.  The  nofe  proje^s 
like  that  of  a  pug  dog,  but  the  head 
rifes  fuddenly :  the  nodrils  are  oval, 
and  divided  by  a  feptum :  the  lips 
thick  ;  their  infide  red  and  ferrated : 
and  their  whifkers  long  and  white. 

The  teeth  lock  into  each  other  when 
the  mouth  is  clofed.  In  the  upper 
jaw  are  four  cutting  teeth,  each  bifur¬ 
cated  ;  on  both  fides  is  a  fmall  (harp 
canine  tooth  bending  inwards ;  near 


lio,  who  are  fure  of  deferting  the  un¬ 
happy  vanquiflied.  The  fecond  rea- 
fon  of  a  quarrel  is,  when  one  invades 
the  feat  of  another.  The  third  arifes 
from  the  jnterfering  in  the  difputes  of 
others 


Thefe  battles  arc  very  vio¬ 
lent  ;  the  wounds  they  receive  are 
very  deep,  and  refeinble  the  cuts  of  a 
fabre.  But  their  combats  on  thefe 
cccadons  are  managed  with  great 
judice  as  .^11  as  obftinacy.  Two  are 
never  feeh  to  fall  upon  one  together, 
but  each  has  his  antagonid,  and  all 
fight  an  equal  battle,  till  one  alone 
^becomes  vi^orious.  At  the  end  of 
a  fight  they  fling  themfelves  into  the 
f^a  to  walh  away  the  blood. 

The  males  are  very  fond  of  their 
young,  b  It  very  tyrannical  towards 
the  females.  If  any  body  attempt  to 
take  their  c\ib,  the  male  dands  on 
the  defenfive,  while  the  female  makes 
off  with  the  young  in  her  mouth; 
(liould  /he  drop  it,  the  former  indantly 
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that  another^  larger  :  the  grinders  re- 
fcinble  canine  teeth,  and  are  fix  in 
number  in  each  jaw:  in  the  lower 
jaw  are  alfo  four  cutting  teeth  and 
two  canine ;  but  only  four  grinders 
in  each  jaw :  in  all,  thirty-fix  teeth. 

The  tongue  is  bifid  :  the  eyes  large 
and  prominent,  and  may  be  covered 
at  pleafure  with  a  fielhy  membrane : 
the  ears  are  fmall  and  lharp-pointed, 
and  hairy  without,  but  fmooth  and 
polifiied  within. 

The  length  of  the  fore-legs  is  twen¬ 
ty-four  inches,  like  thofe  of  other 
\  quadrupeds,  and  not  immerfed  in 
the  body  like  thofe  of  feals  ;  the  feet 
are  formed  wdth  toes,  as  thofe  cf  other 
animals,  but  are  covered  with  a  na¬ 
ked  (kin,  fo  that  externally  they  feem 
a  fhapelefs  mafs,  and  have  only  the 
rudiments  of  nails  to  fiv^e  latent  toes: 
the  hind  legs  are  twenty-two  inches 
long,  are  fixed  to  the  body  quite 
behind,  like  thofe  of  feals,  but  are 
capable  of  being  brought  forward,  fo 
that  the  animal  makes  ufe  of  them  to 
fcratch  its  head  ;  thefe  feet  are  divi¬ 
ded  into  five  toes,  each  divided  by  a 
great  web,  and  are  a  foot  broad:  the 
tail  is  only  two  inches  long. 

The  hair  is  long  and  rough ;  be¬ 
neath  which  is  a  foft  down,  of  a  bay 
colour :  on  the  neck  of  the  old  males 
the  hair  is  ere<5t,  and  a  little  longer 
than  the  reft.  The  general  colour  of 
thefe  animals  is  black,  but  the  hairs 
of  the  old  ones  are  tipt  with  grey. 
The  females  are  cinereous.  The 
(kins  of.  the  young,  cut  out  of  the 
bellies  of  their  dams,  are  very  ufeful 
for  cloathing,  and  coft  about  3  s.  4  d. 
*  each;  the  ikin  of  an  old  one  4  3* 

ANECDOTES. 

Of  the  late  Right  Hon>C  h  a.T  own  s  h  s  n  Z>. 

T  was  a  very  fingular  circumftance 
that  {hewed  the  effed  of  habit  in 
this  celebrated  orator :  He  had  been 
ufed  to  fpeak  fo  much  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  on  his  legs,  that  he  could 
never  make  the  femblance  of  a  fpeecb 


further  than  a  few  words  or  a.  repar¬ 
tee  while  fitting.  When  the  princi¬ 
pal  merchants  of  London  w^aiied  on 
him  upon  a  great  commercial  regu^ 
lation,  he  heard  all  they  had  to  fay« 
and  then,  to  anfwer  them,  rofe  from 
his  chair,  faying,  I  mull  be  on  my 
or  I  cannot  fpeak  to  you  at  ail.’* 
His  convivial  wit  at  table  was  per¬ 
haps  the  moft  brilliant  part  of  his 
character,  vras  perpetual,  varied,  and 
arofe  from  trifles  fo  minute,  that  he 
never  wanted  a  perennial  fund  ;  nor 
was  he  fatisfied  w^ith  the  tribute  of 
laughter  from  thofe  at  table  with 
him,  if  all  the  footmen  in  the  room 
were  not  upon  the  broad  grin ;  and 
he  adlually  made  Lady  Dalkeith  part 
with  a  favourite  footman  of  her  own, 
becaufe  he  had  feveral  times  obferved 
him  with  unmoved  mufcles,  when  the 
reft  could  not  reftrain  the  rifible  im- 
pulfe.  His  memory  was  prodigious ; 
he  never  read  the  dallies,  he  had 
them  all  at  his  fingers  ends  from  the 
acquifitions  he  had  made  at  fchool ; 
and  that  this  is  probable  appears 
from  a  circumftance  that  happened  at 
Raynham,  where  his  brother,  George, 
the  prefent  Lord,  loft  twenty  guineas 
in  a  bett  to  him,  that  he  did  not  know 
what  was  in  an  old  leafe,  which 
George  knew  he  could  have  feen  but 
once  in  his  life  ;  Charles  repeated 
every  claufe  and  every  circumftance 
with  fuch  exadnefs,  that  the  whole 
family  was  aftoniftied.  His  talents, 
with  ail  their  powers,  had  (hades  that 
were  unaccountable,  unlefs  we  attri¬ 
bute  them  to  timidity  ;  he  had  his 
hours  when  he  could  do  nothing,  and 
he  avoided  the  Houfe  ;  when  he  knew 
he  (hould  meet  with  a  violent  and 
prepared  oppofition,  he  then  had  his 
political  cholics,  a  real  diftetnper  in¬ 
deed,  but  fo  often  feigned  that  at  la  ft 
he  was  not  believed,  and  he  died  for 
want  of  a  phyfician  ! 

Of  Lord  Chejlerfield* s  Letters. 

OoN  after  Mrs  Stanhope  came  over 

from  .Drefdeu;  Lord  Chefterfield 


Lord,  that  there  is  between  your  ad¬ 
vice,  and  that  which  the  devil  gave 
to  our  Saviour,  is,  that  Satan  advifed 
Jefus  to  change  the  ftones  into  bread, 
that  the  poor  might  be  fed,  and  you 
defirc  me  to  turn  the  bread  of  the 
poor  into  ftones.” 

Of  a  late  fatuous  Preacher. 

WHen  the  celebrated  Mr  White- 
field  was  declaiming  in  his 
ufual  ftile  of  popular  eloquence,  and 
in  the  warmth  of  his  exhortations, 
often  repeating,  “  Will  none  of  you 
go  to  Chrift  V* — a  rough  failor,  fur- 
prifed  that  none  of  the  hearers  feemed 
to  accept  of  the  invitation,  exclaimed, 
“  Zounds  !  my  lads,  will  none  of  you 
go  along  with  the  gentleman  ?  Come, 
mailer,  I’ll  go  with  you.” 

Of  a  ftupid  Carver. 

IN  one  of  the  bed-chambers  in  Bi- 
Ihop-thorpe  Palace,  near  York,  on 
each  fide  of  the  chimney,  are  (or 
were)  two  cherubim s  weeping  moll 
bitterly  ;  and  the  ftory  fays,  that 
when  the  carver  was  afked  by  fomc- 
body  how  it  entered  into  his  head  to 
reprefent  them  crying,  his  anfwer 
was,  that  he  appealed  to  the  Tq 
Deum  for  the  propriety  of  what  he 
had  done  ;  for  it  is  there  faid,  Che¬ 
rubim  and  Seraphim  cotitinually  do 


fetting  the  chimney  on  fire,  when  he 
ordered  his  valet  de  chambre  to  take 
the  remainder  down  Hairs,  and  burn 
them  in  the  kitchen.  Mrs  Stanhope, 
ho ever,  had  the  addrefs,  by  dint  of 
a  golden  argument,  to  carry  the  re¬ 
mainder  home  with  her,  though  at 
that  time  the  lady  had  no  intention 
of publilhing  them.  Lord  Chellerfield 
being  confident  that  all  the  letters  he 
had  v/ritten  to  his  fon  had  been  de- 
molilhed,  and  which  he  would  not 
upon  any  conlideration  have  left,  in 
liis  opinion,  to  the  poftibility  of  their 
being  printed,  he  thought  no  more 
about  Mrs  Stanhope.  L.pon  his  de- 
mife,  finding  file  was  entirely  neglec¬ 
ted  in  his  will,  Ihe  was  fo  exafperated 
that  Ihe  fold  them  to  a  bookfeiler  for 
a  confiderable  fum.  An  injundlion, 
however,  was  laid  upon  the  publica¬ 
tion  ;  but,  ill  confideration  of  Mj*  Dod- 
41ey  having  paid  fo  much  copy -money, 
and  the  impradicability  of  recovering 
it,  he  was  allowed  to  pubiilh  the  let¬ 
ters,  under  certain  reftriiftions  ;  feve- 
ral  of  them,  which  were  too  cliarac- 
teriftical  and  perfonal,  being  fuppref- 
fed.  However,  the  many  chafms  that 
are  to  be  found  in  that  colledion,  are 
to  be  aferibed  more  to  the  lofs  of  that 
part  of  the  muuufcript  that  was  burnt, 
than  to  the  inierdidioii  of  whftt  was 
by  authority  fupprefftd. 

Of  a  charitable  Bijhop. 

A  MAN  of  quality  advifed  a  reve¬ 
rend  and  unfalhionable  French 
B.lhop  to  make  an  addition  to  his 
palace  of  a  new  v  ing  in  the  modern 
ftile.  The  Bifhop  immediately  an- 
fwered  hitn :  “  The  difference,  my 


Bon  Mot  ^  Lord  Barrington* 
HE  late  Lord  Barrington  bein 


X  alked  by  Mr  Bower  the  Je- 
fuit,  “  What  the  Church  of  Rom^ 
was  like  ?”  *‘By  G —  (replied  he),  I 
think  her  as  like  my  Couiitefs  as  any 
thing.”  “  Why  fo  ?”  fays  Bower. 
“  Why  file  commands  when  ihe 
pleafes,  without  regard  to  either  God 
or  man,  and  then  curies  all  the  fa¬ 
mily  to  hell,  if  they  don’t  give  quick 
obedience.” 
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POETRY. 

BDE  for  his  Majesty*!  Birth-Day,  1781. 
$y  William  Whitehead,  Ef^;  Poet-Laureat, 
Set  to  mufic  by  Mr  Stanley. 

STILL  does  the  rage  of  war  prevail! 

Still  thirds  for  blood  th’  infatiate  fpcar  ! 
Waft  not,  ye  winds,  th*  invidious  tale, 

Nor  let  th*  untutor’d  nations  hear. 

That  PalTion  baffles  Reafon’s  boafted  reign. 
And  half  the  pcopl*d  world  is  civiliz’d  in  vain. 
What  ar«  morals,  what  are  laws. 

What  religion’s  facred  name? 

Nor  morals  (often,  nor  religion  awes: 
pure  tho*  the  precepts  flow,  the  actions  are  the 
fame. 

Revenge, and  pride,  and  deadly  hate. 

And  av’ricc  tainting  deep  the  mind. 

With  all  the  fury  fiends  that  wait 

As  tort’ring  plagues  on  human  kind. 
When  fliewn  in  their  own  native  light. 

In  Truth’s  clear  mirror,  heav'nly  bright, 
Like  real  monflers  rife ; 

But  let  Illufion’s  pow’rful  wand 
Transform,  arrange,  the  hideous  band, 

They  cheat  us  in  difguife; 

We  drefs  their  horrid  forms  in  borrow’d  rays, 
Then  call  them  Glory,  and  purfue  the  blaze. 

O  blind  to  Nature’s  focial  plan. 

And  Heav'n’s  indulgent  end; 

Her  kinder  laws  knit  man  to  roan, 

As  brother  and  as  friend. 

Nature,  intent  alone  to  blefs, 

Bids  (frife  and  difeord  ceafe; 

•*  Her  ways  are  ways  of  plcafantncfs. 

And  all  her  paths  are  peace.” 

E’en  this  aufpicious  day  would  wear 
A  brighter  face  of  joy  ferciie. 

And  not  one  ruffling  gale  of  care 
Diflurb  the  halcyon  feene; 

On  lighter  wings  would  zephyrs  move. 

The  fun  with  added  lultre  fhine, 

Did  Peace,  defeendi^'g  from  above. 

Here  fix  her  earthly  Ihrine; 

*  Here  to  the  Monarch’s  fondeft  pray’r 
A  juff  attention  yield. 

And  let  him  change  the  fword  of  war 
,  Tor  her  prote£fing  ihieid. 

ALEXIS:  A  Pastoral. 

By  the  late  Michael  Bruce. 

UPON  a  bank  with  cowflips  cover’d  o’er, 
Wh  re  Leven’s  waters  break  againfl  the 
fhore ; 

What  lime  the  village  fires  in  circles  talk. 

And  youtlis  and  maidens  take  their  ev’nieg 
walk  5 


Amonij  the  yellow  broom  Alexis  lay. 

And  view’d  the  beauties  of  the  Icuing  day. 

Pull  well  you  might  obferve  fomc  inward  ^ 
final  t. 

Some  feerct  grief  hung  heavy  at  his  heart. 

While  round  the  field  his  fportivc  lambkii^s 
play’d. 

He  rais’d  his  plaintive  voice,  and  thus  hefaid: 

“  Begin,  my  pipe  !  a  fofdy  mournful  flrain. 
The  parting  fun  Ihincs  yellow  on  the  plain; 

The  balmy  weft-wind  breathes  along  the 
grou-'.d  ; 

Their  evning  Tweets  the  flow’rsdifpenfe  around; 
7'he  flocks  llray  bleating  o’er  the  mountain’s 
brow, 

And  from  the  plain  the  anfw’iing  cattle  low; 
Sweet  chant  the  featlier’d  tribes  on  cv’ry  tree. 
And  all  things  fed  the  jo)s  of  love,  but  me. 

“  Begin,  my  pipe!  begin  the  mournful  flrain^ 
Eumelia  meets  my  kindiirls  \Aiih  difdain. 

Oft  have  I  try’d  her  llubborn  heart  to  move. 
And  in  her  icy  bofom  kindle  love : 

But  all  ill  vain —  ere  I  my  love  declar’d, 

With  other  y-utlis  her  company  1  fliar’d; 

But  now  file  fliuns  me  hopciefs  and  f.  rlorn. 

And  pays  my  couftant  pallion  with  her 
fcorn. 

Begin,  my  pipe!  the  fadly-foothing  drain. 
And  bring  the  days  of  innocriice  again. 

Well  1  remember  in  the  funny  feene 
We  ran,  we  play’d  togcthci  on  the  green. 

Fair  in  our  youth,  and  wanton  in  our  play. 

We  toy’d,  we  fported  the  long  fummtr’s  day* 

1  For  her  1  fpoil’d  the  gardens  of  the  fpring, 

And  taught  the  goldfinch  on  her  hand  to  ling. 
We  fat  and  fung  beneath  the  lover’s  tree,  * 
One  was  her  look,  and  it  was  fix  d  on  me. 

Begin,  my  pipe!  a  melancholy  drain. 

A  holiday  was  kept  on  yonder  plain  ; 

The  feaft  was  fpread  upon  the  flow’iy  mead. 
And  fkilful  fhyrfis  tun’d  his  vocal  reed  ; 

Each  for  the  dance  the  nymph  he  loves. 

And  ev’ry  nymph  with  fmilcs  her  Twain  ap» 
proves ; 

The  fetting  (iin  beheld  their  mirthful  glee. 

And  left  all  happy  in  their  love,  but  me. 

“  Begin,  my  pine !  a  roftly-mouroful  drain* 

O  cruel  nymph!  O  moft  unhappy  Twain! 

To  climb  the  fteepy  rock’s  tremendous  heighf. 
And  crop  its  herbage  is  the  goat’s  delight ; 

The  flow’ry  thyme  delights  the  humming  bees. 
And  blooming  wilds  the  bleating  lambkins 
plcale; 

Daph  'i'.  comts  Chloe  under  cv’ry  tree ; 
Eumelia  !  you  alone  iiavc  joys  for  me  I 

“  No  A’  ceafe  roy  pipe!  now  ceafe  the 
rrouriifnl  ft-  dn. 

Lo,  yonder  comes  Eo?ist.ia  o’er  the  plain! 

Til!  file  approach,  I’il  lurk  behind  the  fliade. 
Then  try  wiili  all  my  ait  the  (tubborn  maid: 


His  fpring  was  fofter'd  by  a  genial  ray, 

Till  time  had  ripe’d  him  to  his  fummer'a  day; 
Now  vrti)ter*s  come,  pioted^  him  from  the  blaft. 
And  ihield  a  veteran  genius  to  the  laft! 

The  cheat's  APOLOGY ,  d  favourite  Bal¬ 
lad.  Sung  by  Mr  Tea  ••  on,  at  Vauxhall. 
Cempofed  by  Mr  Hook. 

Look  round  all  the  world,  each  profedioa 
you’ll  find 

Hath  (omething  difhoiieft,  which  myd'ry 
they  cali :  >  (ftaik  blind. 

Each  knave  points  at  others,  at  home  he’s 
Except  but  bis  4>wri|  there’s  a  cheat  in  them 
all.  (vade. 

When  ux’d  with  impoflore,  the  chargt  J.c’ir 
And  like  FaUlaff  pretend,  .he  but  lives  bv  his 
trade. 

The  (latefmai  who  (leers  by  wife  Machiavel’s 
rules,  (face; 

Is  ne’er  to  be  known  by’  his  tongue  or  his 
They're  traps  by  him  us’d  lo  catch  credulous 
fools,  ^  (difgiace; 

And  breach  of  his  promife  he  counts  no 
A  nd  policy  calls  it  reproach  to  evade. 

For  flatt’ry’s  his  province,  cajoling’s  hii  trade. 

The  lawyer,  as  oft  on  the  wrong  fide  as  right. 
Who  tortures  for  fee  the  true  fenfe  of  the  lawsj 
While  black  he  by  fophiflry  proves  to  be  white. 
And  Falfehood  and  Perjury  iifls  in  hiscaufe: 
With  (leady  aflurance  all  blame  will  evade. 

His  client’s  his  care,  and  be  lives  by  his  trade. 

Since  then  in  all  flations  (mpodure  is  found. 
No  one  of  another  can  juflly  complain. 

The  coin  he  receives  will  pafs  current  around. 
And  where  he  is  cozen’d  he  cozens  again; 
And  I  who  for  cheats  tl^is  apology  marie. 
Cheat  the  world  with  a  foog,  for  (inging’s  niy 
trade.  ' 


7ho*  to  her  lover  cruel  and  unkind, 

Tet  time  may  change  the  purpoft  of  her  mind. 
Bat  vain  thefe  pleating  hopes!  already  fee, 
Bhe  hath  obferv'd,  and  now  (he  dies  from  me! 

••  Then  ccaie,  my  pipe!  the  unavailing 
drain. 

Apollo  ^s,  the  Nine  infpire  in  vain  : 

Too,  cruel  maid!  refufe  to  lend  an  ear; 
lio  more  I  fing  (ince  you  difdain  to  hear. 
Tt-is  pipe  Amyotas  gave,  on  which  he  play’d : 
•*  Be  thou  its  fccond  lord,”  the  (hepherd  faid. 
Ho, more  I  play— now  hient  let  it  be; 

Kor  pipe,  nor  fong.  can  e’er  give  joy  to  me.” 

KPILCGDE  to  the  Comedy  of  the  Man  or  the 

W'^ORLD.  • 

Written  by  Mr  Pillon* 

Spoken  by  Mifs  Younoe. 

Enters  hajiily, 

DO  you  ken,  gude  folk  ^mercy !  what  a 
blunder, 

Hot  to  have  kept  my  northern  accent  under ; 
We  always  learn  too  liule,  nr  too  much, 

•Tis  well  you  had’nt  th’  Epilogue  in  Scotch. 
At  length, Rndolpha  Lumbcrcourt  no  more. 
Behold  me  now  a  fimple  connuifleur. 

Deep  (kill’d  in  pictures,  and,  with  your  per- 
mifljon, 

m  give  my  judgment  of  this  exhibition. 
[Takes  out  a  pocket  glafs  and  looks  round  the 
boufe. 

The  room’s  well  filW— here's  fome  enchant¬ 
ing  faces— 

Thai’s  a  good  pidure— yes,  it  is  the  Graces — 
The  outlincfs  fine— the  afped  rather  haughty ; 
The  word  on’t  is,  the  colouring  is  faulty. 

That  kit-kat  of  a  general  wants  (Irength, 

Blit  that’s  indeed  a  foldier  at  full  ien  gth. 

Head  of  a  Nabob!  tis  a  gaudy  view. 

And  yet  there^s  fomething  Ihocks  me  in  it  Coo. 
The  touching’s  rich  I  own,  hut  (till  1  find 
A  deadly  fombre  in  the  cloud  behind ; 
i  cannot  b^r  it— tho’  by  I'ome  I’m  told 
The  pencil’s  diamond,  and  the  tints  are  gold. 

1  [Looks  up  to  the  galleries^ 

1  like  tbofe  landfcapes  one  above  the  other, 
]iow  much  in  nature  is  that  croud  and  pother ; 
Do  but  obferve  yon  group  of  Sailors  there. 
They’re  all  fogood— methinks  Ihear’em  fwear. 
But  Soft,  a  critic's  portrait  1  efpy  ; 

Dordt  what  a  jaundic’d  colour  has  the  eye, 
|lpw  hard  th’  expreflion  without  cafe  or  grace, 
Dike  Janus,  loo,  he  wears  a  double  face. 

[Aidr effing  the  audience. 
Tram  fuch  we  turn  to  your  fepreme  appeal, 
^hoS'e  damp  gives  wit  the  derling  bullion 
feal ; 

fn  days  long  pad,  our  bard  your  fathers  knew, 
Who  has  not  heard  of  bhakefpeare’s  matchlefs 
jew  ? 

Still,  like  an  oak,  in  green  old  age  he  thrives, 
Bann’d  by  your  breath,  the  fire  of  youth  fur- 
vives. 


A  favourite  Scots  SoNCi  fung  hy  Mrs  Ken¬ 
nedy,  at  Vauxhall.  Cempojed  hy  Mr  Hook. 

Young  jockey  blithe  at  early  dawn, 
Starts  freOi  and  fair  as  rofes  blown; 

I'licn  o’er  the  dewy  lawn  he  roves, 

And  greets  the  lafs  he  dearly  loves. 

Sweei  fmelis  the  birk, green  grows  the  grafs; 

Dear  Jean,  will  r.othing  move  thcc  ? 

Be  kind,  be  true,  my  bonny  lafs, 

1  only  live  to  love  ihcc. 

To  merit  I  no  claim  can  make. 

But  that  I’d  die  for  your  dear  fake ; 

From  cv’ry  other  bus’nefs  free. 

My  life  and  love  (hail  follow  thee. 

Sweet  (mells  the  birk,  Ac. 

Time’s  on  the  wing,  and  wi|l  not  day, 

In  (hining  youth  lePs  make  our  hay. 

While  Love  docs  at  kis  alter  dand, 

Give  me  your  heart,  O  give  your  hand! 

Sweet  fmelis  tne  birk,  Ac* 


Academical  Lcdurcs.  It  begins  with 
obfervations  on  <^uadrupeds  in  gene* 
ral. 

ALL  quadrupeds  have  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  hair,  wool,  &c.  to  defend  ttiem 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather ; 
which  variei  ki  thicknels  according 
to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  climate.  Thus  in  RuHta 
and  the  northern  countries,  the  furs 
are  very  thick  and  warm ;  while  the 
little  Spanilh  lap-dog?,  and  Barbarf 
cows,  have  little  or  no  hair  at  all. 

The  cutis  and  cuticula  in  qua¬ 
drupeds  are  difpofed  much  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  human,  only  more 
elaftic,  Immediately  under  this  there 
is  a  very  thin  cutaneous  mufcular  fub- 
ftance,  called  panniculus  carnofus* 
which  is  common  to  all  quadrupeds, 
the  porcine  kind  excepted  :  this  prin¬ 
cipally  covers  the  trunk,  ferving  to 
Ihrivel  the  (kin,  in  order  to  drive  off 
infers,  their  tails  and  heads  not  being 
fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  whil  their 
extremities  are  employed  in  their  fup- 
port  and  progreiTion. 

Moil  part  of  quadrupeds  want 
clavicles,  w^hereby  their  anterior  ex¬ 
tremities  fall  upon  their  cheft,  fo  as  to 
make  their  thorax  proportionally  nar¬ 
rower  than  the  human.  This  fmall 
diftance  of  their  anterior  extrennities 
is  very  neceffary  for  their  uniform 
progreflion ;  apes  indeed  and  fqulrrek 
have  clavicles,  to  allow  them  a  more 
full  ufe  of  their  extremities  in  climb¬ 
ing  ;  but  when  they  lit  down  on  all- 
fours,  they  walk  but  indifferently/^ 

In  treating  of  quadrupeds,  the  au¬ 
thor  divides  them  into  carnivorous 
and  herbivorous  kinds ;  the  former  of 
which  he  exemplifies  by  the  anatomy 
of  a  dog,  and  the  latter  by  that  of  a 
cow ;  both  which  are  deferibed  w’ilh 
great  precificn  and  accuracy. 

The  next  clafs  of  animals  confide- 
red  by  our  author  is  the  feathered 
kind,  v/hicli  he  divides  into  the  gra- 
nivorous  and  carnivorous.  Of  this 
tribe  he  firff  obferves  in  general,  that 


REVIEW. 

7he  Works  of  Alexander  Monro, 
M*  D,  Publijhed  by  his  Son,  Alex¬ 
ander  Monro,  X).  [P. 


ingenious  lillay  on  tne  iNutrition  or 
Feetufes ;  Remarks  on  the  Coats  of 
the  Arteries,  their  difeafes,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the*  Formation  of  an 
Aneurifm ;  and  (hort  relations  of  a 
great  variety  of  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Cafes. 

The  various  papers  contained  in 
this  volume  afford  indubitable  proof 
of  the  judgment  and  accuracy  of  this 
celebrated  author  in  anatomical  and 
phyfiological  refearches,  as  well  as  of 
the  great  extent  of  his  knowledge  on 
pradicai  fubjedls.  It  is  juftly  obfer- 
ved  of  him,  that  he  has  made  many 
material  improvements  on  the  deferip- 
tions  before  given  of  the  ftru61ure 
and  ufes  of  feveral  parts  of  the  body; 
drawn  many  ufeful  praftical  corolla¬ 
ries  from  anatomy  ;  and  propofed 
many  new  improvements  in  the  me¬ 
thod  of  performing  thirurgical  ope¬ 


rations,  mod  of  which  are  now  adop¬ 
ted  in  the  practice  and  writings  of 
our  more  modern  furgeons. 

Befides  the  works  which  Dr  Monro 
publifhed,  he  left  feveral  manuferipts 
on  different  anatomical  and  pradlical 
fubjecds.  Of  thofe  the  principal  are, 
a  Hiftory  of  Anatomical  Writers  ;  an 
Encheirefis  Anatomica  ;  Heads  of 
many  of  his  Lectures  ;  a  Treatife  on 
Comparative  Anatomy ;  a  Treatife 
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nouriflimentsalmoft  every  where,  have 
very  (hort  and  but  ftnall  wings.  The 
beft  account  of  the  manner  of  pro- 
greflion  of  fowls  is  given  by  Alfonfus 
Borellus,  in  his  treatife  De  Motu 
Animalium ;  and  in  the  Religious 
Philofopher  we  have  Borclli’s  doc- 
trine  ftripped  pretty  much  of  its  ma¬ 
thematical  form.  The  pofterior  ex¬ 
tremities  are  fo  fituatcd,  as  to  make 
us  at  firft  think  they  would  be  in  con¬ 
tinual  hazard  of  falling  dovrn  for¬ 
wards  when  they  walk  ;  but  this  is 
prevented  by  their  holding  up  their 
heads  and  necks  ;  and  when  they  have 
occahon  for  climbing  up  a  fteep  place, 
they  ftretch  out  their  head  and  necks 
forwards.  Thus  we  may  obferve  a 
goofe  entering  a  barn-door,  where 
generally  there  is  an  afcending  ftcp, 
to  itretch  out  its  neck,  which  before 
was  raifed,  and  incline  its  body  for¬ 
wards.  This  is  laughed  at  by  the 
common  people,  who  afcribe  it  to  a 
piece  of  folly  in  the  goofe,  as  if  afraid 
of  knocking  its  head  againfl;  the  top 
of  the  door. 

Carnivorous  fowls  have  their 
beaks  long,  fharp,  and  crooked  ;  the 
domehic  fowls,  fuch  as  the  hen  kind, 
&c.  have  ftrong  (hort  beaks,  commo- 
dioiifly  fitted  to  dig  up  and  break 
their  food  the  water-fowls  again 
have  long  or  very  broad  fcoop  like 
beaks,  which  is  moft  convenient  for 
them.  The  fternum  of  fowls  is  much 
larger  proportionally  than  the  human, 
and  has  a  ridge  rifing  in  its  middle 
for  the  more  commodious  origin  of 
the  mufcles  that  move  the  wings.  It 
is  alfo  lefs  moveable  than  our's  :  for 
had  it  been  very  moveable,  a  great 
deal  of  the  force  employed  for  moving 
the. wings  would  at  every  contraction 
of  the  mufcles  have  been  loft,  or  elfe 
fome  other  mufcles  muft  have  come 
in  play  to  keep  firm  the  fternum  ; 
but  this  additional  w^eight  would  have 
been  inconvenient  for  their  progref- 
fion.’^ 


Fowls  have  a  particular  covering 
of  feathers  different  from  all  other 
creatures,  but  exactly  well  fuited  to 
their  manner  of  life ;  for  it  not  only 
protects  them  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  but  ferves  them  in  their  pro- 
grefiion  through  that  thin  aerial  ele¬ 
ment  they  are  for  the  moft  part  em¬ 
ployed  in  ;  and  as  fome  fowls  live 
much  in  the  water,  their  feathers 
being  continually  befmeared  with  an 
oily  liquor,  keeps  the  water  from 
foaking  into  their  (kins,  and  fo  pre¬ 
vents  its  bad  effe^ls,  which  it  would 
infallibly  otherwife-  produce. 

Fowls  have  the  ftrongeft  mufcles 
of  their  whole  body  inferred  into  their 
wings  ;  whence  by  the  way  we  may 
obferve,  that  it  is  altogether  impoffible 
for  a  man  to  buoy  hiinfelf  up  into  the 
air  like  birds,  even  though  he  had 
proper  machines  in  place  of  wings, 
unlefs  he  were  likewile  provided  with 
mufcles  ftrong  enough  for  moving 
them,  which  he  has  not.  In  the  next 
place,  their  wings  are  not  placed  in 
the  middle  of  their  bodies,  but  a  good 
deal  further  forwards;  whence  it  would 
at  firft  view  appear,  that  their  heads 
would  be  ere<ft,  and  their  pofterior 
parts  moft  depending  when  raifed  in 
the  air :  but  by  ftretching  out  their 
beads,  which  a^  upon  the  lever  of  a 
long  neck,  they  alter  their  center  of 
gravity  pretty  much  ;  and  alfo  by 
filling  their  facs  or  bladders  in  the 
infide  of  their  abdomen  with  air,  and 
expanding  their  tail,  they  come  to 
make  the  pofterior  part  of  their  bo¬ 
dies  confidcrably  higher  ;  and  thus 
they  fly  with  their  bodies  nearly  in  an 
horizontal  ficuation.  Hence  we  find, 
that  if  their  necks  are  kept  from  being 
ftretched  out,  or  if  you  cut  away  their 
tails,  they  become  incapable  of  flying 
any  confiderable  way.  The  largenefs 
of  the  wings  in  different  fowls  varies 
according  to  the  occafions  of  the 
creature.  Thus  birds  of  prey,  who 
muft  fly  a  confiderable  >vay  to  provide 
their  food,  have  wings  ; 

whereas  domefti^  Ji,  who  find  their 


The  other  moft  remarkable  circuiti; 
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ftances  in  the  ftru^flure  of  the  fcveral 
vilcera  the  dot^lor  confide rs  in  that 
common  domeflic  animal  the  cock  or 
hen,  and  afterwards  obfcrves  the  dif- 
ference  of  their  chyiopcietic  vifcera 
from  thofc  of  a  carnivorous  fowl, 
which  he  exeinpliries  in  the  Itenhil  or 
fmall  hawk. 

(To  be  CGncliided  in  our  next. 

A  View  of  Society  and  M  ANNERS 
in  Italy  :  JVith  Anecdotes  relating 
to  fonie  eminent  Characters.  liy 
John  Moore,  M.  D.  [P.  276.] 


Doctor  moore  next  vifits 

Florence,  a  very  heautilLil  city  ; 
the  churches  and  palaces  are  magni¬ 
ficent,  the  arcliiie^^hire  of  the  honfes 
in  general  in  a  good  ftile,  the  llreets 
remarkably  clean,  and  paved  with 
large  broad  hones,  cliifellcd  lo  as  to 
prevent  the  horfes  from  Hiding.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  this  city  is 
calculated  at  8c,cco. 

We  fiiall  pafs  over  our  traveller’s 
deferipcion  of  the  fine  palaces  and 
piilure-galleries  in  Florence,  and  alio 
his  prolix  obfervatlons,  though  juft 
and  fenlible  enough,  on  the  real  cha¬ 
mbers  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  whom 
he  defends  againft  the  injurious  mif- 
reprefentations  of  Proteftants ;  and 
infert,  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
readers,  his  account  of  Charles  Stuart, 
Count  Albany,  which  is  accompanied 
with  fome  fine  reftections  on  the  pre- 
fent  fitaalion  of  that  unfortunate 
gentleman. 

“  ON  the  evenings  on  which  there 
is  no  opera,  it  is  ufual  for  the  genteel 
company  to  drive  to  a  public  walk 
immediately  without  tlie  city,  where 
they  remain  till  it  begin  to  grow  diif- 
kiih.  Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  in  one  of  the  avenues  of  this 
walk  we  obferved  two  men  and  two 
ladies,  followed  by  four  fervants  in 
livery.  One  of  the  men  wore  the  in- 
fignla  of  the  garter.  We  were  told 
that  this  was  the  Count  Albanv,  and 


that  the  Lady  next  to  him  was  the 
Countels.  We  yielded  the  walk,  and 
I  pulled  off  our  hats.  Tlie  gentleman 
along  with  them  was  the  Envoy  from 
the  King  of  Pruftia  to  the  Court  of 
Turin.  He  wiiilpered  the  Count, 
who,  returning  the  faintation,  looked 

very  earneftly  at  the  D —  of  H - ^ 

We  have  feen  them  alnioil  every  eve¬ 
ning  fince,  cither  at  the  opera  or  oa 
the  public  walk.  His  O —  does  not 
aftect  to  ftiun  the  avenue  in  wliicli 
they  happen  to  be  ;  and  as  often  as 
we  pal's  near  them,  the  Count  fixes 
his  eyes  in  a  moll  •expreliive  manner 
upon  the  D — ,  as  if  he  meant  to  fiy 
— Our  anceftors  were  better  acquain¬ 
ted. 

You  know,  I  fuppofe,  that  the 
Count  Albany  is  the  unforfinatc 
Charles  Stuart,  wlio  left  Rome  fome 
time  lince  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
becaiife  the  Pope  did  not  tiiirik  pro¬ 
per  to  acknowledge  him  by  the  title 
which  lie  claimed  on  that  event.  He 
now  lives  at  Florence,  on  a  fmall  re¬ 
venue  allowed  him  by  his  brother. 
The  Countefs  is  a  beautiful  woman, 
much  beloved  by  thofe  who  knov'* 
her,  who  univerfally  deferibe  her  as 
lively,  intelligent,  and  agreeable.  E- 
ducated  as  I  was  in  Revolution  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  in  a  part  of  Scotland 
where  the  religion  of  the  Stuart  fa¬ 
mily,  and  the  maxims  by  which  they 
governed,  are  more  reprobated  than 
perhaps  in  any  pan  of  Great  Britain, 
I  could  not  beiiold  litis  unfortunate 
perfon  without  the  wanncll  emotion 
and  fympathy.  What  muft  a  man’s 
feelings  be,  who  finds  himfelf  exclu¬ 
ded  from  the  moft  brilliant  fituation, 
and  nohleft  inheritance  that  this  world 
affords,  and  reduced  to  an  humilia¬ 
ting  dependence  on  thofe  who,  in  the 
natural  courfe  of  events,  fhould  have 
looked  up  to  him  for  protebion  and 
fupport  ?  What  mu  a  his  feelings  he, 
when  on  a  retrofpebive  view  he  be¬ 
holds  a  ferles  of  calamities  attending 
his  family,  that  is  without  example 
in  the  annals  of  the  unfortunate  ;  ca- 


jedl  of  ridicule,  are  themfelves  the 
objeds  of  deteUatlon.  A  Britifti  no¬ 
bleman  or  gentleman  has  certainly 
no  occafion  to  form  an  intimacy  with 
the  Count  Albany  ;  but  while  he  ap¬ 
pears  under  that  name,  and  claims 
no  other  title,  it  is  ungenerous,  on 
every  accidental  meeting,  not  to  be¬ 
have  to  him  with  the  refped:  due  to  a 
man  of  high  rank,  and  the  delicacy 
due  to  a  man  highly  unfortunate. 

One  thing  is  certain  ;  that  the 
fame  difpofition  which  makes  men  in- 
folent  to  the  weak,  renders  them 
fiaves  to  the  powerful  ;  and  ihofc 
who  are  moft  apt  to  treat  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  perfon  with  an  oftentatious 
contempt  at  Florence,  would  have 
been  his  moft  abje<ft  flatterers  at  St 
James’s.’* 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next»)> 

TA?  Triumphs  <?/" Temper  ;  a  Pceiu* 
By  William  Hayley,  Efq;  [P.278.] 

WE  have  now  confldered  the 
three  firft  books  of  this  ad¬ 
mirable  poem  :  the  farther  we  ad¬ 
vance  in  it,  the  happy  fate  of  all  fu- 
perior  excellence,  the  more  are  we 
pleafed  and  delighted  with  it.  We 
(hall  therefore  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the 

Argument  of  the  Fourth  Canto. 

The  poet’s  refledlions  on  returning 
from  the  ideal  to  the  real  world.  Kis 
defeription  of  Scandal,  and  the  fatal 
effcifts  of  it.  Serena  reads  in  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  a  paragraph  feverely  re- 
fleding  on  her,  as  fpreading  a  matri¬ 
monial  fnare  for  a  rich  old  lover, 
with  a  mercenary  view  of  fecuring 
his  fortune.  This  excites  her  indig¬ 
nation,  and  almoft  fubdues  her  philo- 
fophy ;  but  luckily  calling  her  eyes 
again  on  the  paper,  flie  is  furprifed 
by  a  genteel  compliment  addrelled  to 
her  from  an  unknown  hand  :  this  re- 
ftores  her  temper,  and  flie  triumphs 
once  more  over  fretfulnefs  and  dif- 
quietude.  Her  father,  Sir  Gilbert,  is 


more  ;  and,  as  ne  nas  rcaion  to  areaa, 
from  his  own  experience,  are  not  yet 
t*crminated.  It  will  afford  no  alle¬ 
viation  or  comfort,  to  recollect  that 
part  of  this  black  lift  of  calamities 
arofe  from  the  imprudence  of  his  an- 
ceftors ;  and  that  many  gallant  men, 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
have,  at  different  periods,  been  invol¬ 
ved  in  their  ruin. 

“  Our  fympathy  for  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  perfon  is  not  checked  by  any 
blame 'which  can  be  thrown  upon 
himfelf.  He  furely  had  no  fliare  in 
the  errors  of  the  firft  Charles,  the 
profligacy  of  the  fecond,  or  the  im¬ 
politic  and  bigotted  attempts  of  James 
againft  the  laws  and  eftablilhed  reli¬ 
gion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
therefore,  whilft  I  contemplate  with 
approbation  and  gratitude  the  condufl 
of  thofe  patriots  who  refilled  and  ex¬ 
pelled  that  infatuated  monarch,  af- 
certained  the  rights  of  the  fubje(ft, 
and  fettled  the  conftitution  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  firm  bafis  of  freedom 
on  w^hich  it  has  Hood  ever  fince  the 
devolution,  and  on  wdiich  I  hope  it 
will  ever  Hand,  yet  I  freely  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  I  never  could  fee  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Count  Albany  without  fen- 
timenfs  of  compafllon,  and  the  moil 
lively  fympathy. 

I  write  with  the  more  warmth, 
as  I  have  heard  of  fome  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  w^ho,  during  their  tours  thro’ 
Italy,  made  the  humble  Hate  to  which 
he  is  rfediiced  a  frequent  theme  of  ri¬ 
dicule,  and  who,  as  often  as  they 
met  him  in  public,  affeifted  to  pafs 
by  w'ith  an  air  of  :»  .eering  infult.  The 
motive  to  this  is  as  bafe  and  abje(ft  as 
the  behaviour  is  unmanly  ;  tl-.ofe  who 
endeavour  ta  make  misforiuae  an  ob- 
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vlolentljr  agitated  by  the  paragraph, 
but  is  ibothcd,  by  Serena’s  juft  and 
pertinent  remarks,  into  peace  and 
tranquillity. 

This  canto  is  wrought  up  and  po¬ 
ll  (hed  by  our  author  to  the  higheft 
degree  of  poetical  perfedlion,  and 
there  is  fcarce  a  line  in  it  which  is  not 
beautiful ;  but  if  a  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  any  particular  part,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  defcription  of  Scandal  may 
perhaps  lay  a  fuperior  claim  to  our 
attention. 

Wrapt  in  dark  miOs,  malignant  Scandal  flic?. 
While  Envy^s  poiibn’d  breath  the  buoyant  gale 
fupplies. 

Tho*  Sheridan,  with  ihafts  of  comic  wit. 
Pierc'd,  and  expos’d  her  to  tlie  laughing  pit. 
Til’  imm  ortal  hag  ftill  wears  her  paper  crown; 
The  d'-eaded  emprefs  of  the  idle  town  : 

O’ei  leaping  her  prerogative  of  old, 

I'o  fink  tlvj  noble,  to  defame  the  hold 
In  cli'icc  of  Aorth  to  flip  the  dogs  of  Ihife, 
Thro’  all  the  ample  range  cf  public  life  ; — 
Tine  tyrar.t  now,  that  fan^tiiary  burff. 

Where  Hanplnel's  by  Privacy  is  nurd. 

Her  fury  riling  as  her  pow’rs  increafe. 

O’er  urns  tlie  airars  of  d  )nic(iic  Peace. 

Pleas’d  in  her  dark  and  ga!i-diftilling  cloud 
The  fp  or'.ivc  for Ti  of  Innocence  to  fnioud. 
Beauty’s  yonng  train  h,v  baleful  eyes  furvey. 
To  mark  the  faired  as  her  fav’ritc  prey, 
ficnee,  Aveet  Serena,  while  thy  fpirii  ftray’d 
Round  the  deep  realms  of  fubtcriancan  ihacic, 

"1  Ins  kcei'cd  agent  ot  th’  infernal  pow’rs 
On  earth  was  biified,  in  thole  tranquil  hours, 
"H'o  blaft  thy  peace,  and  poifbn’d  darts  to  aim 
Againd  the  honour  of  tiiy  fpotlcfs  name  : 

For  Scandal,  redlefs  fiend,  who  never  knows 
The  balmy  blclTiug  of  an  hour’s  repofe. 

Worn,  yet  unl'a‘ed  witli  her  daily  toil. 

In  her  hale  work  confinnes  the  midnight  oil. 
O’er  fiercer  fiends  when  heavy  ‘Humbers  creep, 
When  wearied  Av’rice  and  Ambition  llecp. 
Scandal  is  vigilant,  and  keen  to  fprtid 
The  plagues  that  fpring  from  her  prolific  head. 
On  Truth’s  fair  baits  ihe  her  falfehood  builds, 
With  tinfel  fentiment  its  furface  gilds ; 

To  nightly  labour  from  their  dark  abodes, 
The  demons  of  the  groaning  prels  ihe  goads. 
And  fmiles  to  fee  their  rapid  art  I’upply 
Ten  thoufaud  wings  to  ev’ry  infant  lie. 

The  complimentary  verfes  to  Sere¬ 
na  from  her  anonymous  lover,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  inferted  in  the 
news-paper,  are  fo  finely  turned,  and 
£-0  elegantly  written,  that  we  cannot 


help  giving  our  readers  a  fight  of 
them. 

Go,  faithful  fonnef,  to  Serena  fiv 

What  charms  peculiar  iji  her  features  reign  : 
A  fl ranger,  whom  her  glance  may  ne’er  fur¬ 
vey. 

Pays  her  this  tribute  in  no  flatt’ring  drain. 
Tell  her,  the  bard,  in  beauty’s  ample  reign. 
Has  Icen  a  virgin  cheek  as  richly  glow, 

A  bofom,  where  the  blue  meand’ruig  vein 
Sheds  a  foft  luftre  thro*  the  lucid  Inow, 

Eyes,  that  as  brightly  llalh  with  joy  and  youtli. 
And  leeks  that  like  her  own  luxuriant  flow: 
rhea  fay,  for  then  ihc  cannot  doubt  thy  triiih. 
That  the  wide  earth  no  female  form  tan 
fhow 

Where  Nature’s  legend  fo  didinflly  ttlH, 
lu  this  fair  Ibrine  a  fairer  Ipirit  dwells. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  love,  fo  finely  exprelfed,  Ihould 
make  the  firongell  imprefiion  on  the 
heart  of  l^rena.  Jiiliice,  however, 
will  here  oblige  us  to  remark,  that 
thecircumilance  before  us  is,  conlider- 
ing  the  genei'al  tenor  and  conduct  of 
the  whole  poem,  one  of  the  mofi  ob- 
jedible,  as  it  feems,  in  ')ine  mcalurc, 
to  degrade  the  charadfer,  and  Jeifc;! 
the  confequence  of  the  heroine  :  vc 
could  rather  have  wiihed  that  So- 
phrofyne  had  found  out  fomc  other 
method  of  reftoring  Serena's  temper, 
than  bv  attribntinfr  it  to  the  intiuence 

'  O  ^ 

of  flattery.  Her  triumph  would  fure  - 
ly  have  been  more  complete,  and  iier 
charadcr  more  exalted,  had  tlie  reco¬ 
vered  her  ferenlty  from  fome  nobler 
motive,  than  from  the  coiintcr-affing 
remedy  of  a  love-letter,  v.hich  puts 
her  into  good  humour  again.  If 
this,  however,  be  a  fault  in  our  au¬ 
thor’s  conftrudlion  of  his  fable  (and 
fuch  it  appears  to  us),  we  can  readily 
pardon  it,  when  we  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  beautiful  refledion-: 

OPr^e!  thy  language  was  by  Hcav’n  df 
ligu’d. 

As  manna  to  the  faint  bewilder’d  min  ! ; 

Beauty  and  diftdence,  whole  hearts  rejoice 
In  the  kind  comfort  of  ihy  chetring  voice. 

In  this  wild  wood  of  life,  wert  thou  not  nigh. 
Mull,  like  the  wand’ring  babes,  lie  down  and 
die  : 

But  thy  fwcet  accents  wake  new  vital  pow’rs. 
And  make  this  thorny  path  a  path  oi  flow  rs: 
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As  oil  on  Ocean’s  troiiMed  wafers  fpread, 
Srnf)Oihs  the  rov’jjh  billow  to  a  level  bed, 

*rlie  f.orhint!  rhime  thus  foftefi’d  info  reft 
*1  lie  painful  tumult  of  Serena’s  biealK 

The  allufion  to  the  old  ballad  of 
the  Children  in  the  Wood,  is  one  of 
the  happiell  applications  which  we 
remember  to  have  met  with  in  any 
modern  performance. 

Argument  of  the  Fifth  Canto. 

Sophrofyne,  who  before  had  ap- 
peared  as  a  fairy  fprite,  comes  to  Se¬ 
rena,  in  a  dream,  in  the  nobler  form 
of  a  goddefs,  in  a  magnificent  cha¬ 
riot,  and  conveys  her  in  it  to  the  re¬ 
gions  of  InJiferencey  inhabited  by  bc- 
ino:s  who  act  neither  ill  or  well.  The 
goddefs  and  her  attendants  deferibed. 
They  pafs  on  to  the  kingdom  of  Se?:- 
and  from  thence  are  wafted  to 
the  palace  of  Sophrofyne,  where  they 
Intel  with  groiipcs  of  happy  fpirits, 
coiififling  of  thofe  females  who  had 
been  good  wives  to  bad  hu (bands,  or 
dutiful  daughters  to  morofe  parents. 
The  throne  of  the  prcfiding  deity, 
her  companions  and  minihers,  are 
at  large  peurtrayed.  Serena’s  maid 
calls  her,  and  (he  wakes. 

In  this  canto  the  poet  has  thrown 
the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his  Pegafus, 
and  gives  full  fcope  to  his  lively  ima¬ 
gination.  We  are  not  certain,  in¬ 
deed,  whether  in  this  part  of  his 
work  he  has  not  rather  piven  too 
great  a  loofe  to  fancy,  and  wandered 
too  far  into  the  regions  cf  poetical 
cnthufiafin.  His  images,  notwith- 
ftanuing,  are,  in  general,  fo  ani- 
^nated,  Ids  powers  of  defeription  fo 
great,  and  his  niiir.bers  fo  harmoni¬ 
ous,  that  we  are  willing  to  grant  him 
every  poiilblc  indulgence. 

Wc  knew  not  how  to  be  angry 
with  an  author  who  gives  us  lucn  a 
fii  e  portrait  of  Senfibiiiiy  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Here  deed  the  lovely  ruler  of  the  feene, 

Ar.il  beauty,  more  than  pvtup,  announc’d  the 
^uten. 


'I'lie  hendinp  fttow-drop,  and  the  briar-rofe, 

T  he  fimpit*  ci»cle  of  l»r*r  ciou  n  compofe; 

PvOf-S  of  ev’ry  hue  her  rcb»:  ?dorr, 
b^xcept  th’  inlipid  rofc  without  a  thorn. 

Thro’  br;r  tbin  veft  her  heighten’d  bcauiics 
Oiine  ; 

For  earthly  yaiizc  was  never  ’naif  fo  fine. 

Of  that  eiuhanting  age  her  figure  leemf. 

When  fniiling  Nature  with  the  vital  heams 
Of  vivid  yomh,  and  Plcilurc’s  purple  flame, 
Gilds  her  armmplilli’d  w»u  k,  the  female  frann.e, 
With  fweet  Inxiuiance  tender,  fwcttly  wild, 

And  jull  betw'cen  the  woman  and  the  child. 

Her  fair  left  arm  around  a  vafe  Hie  flings. 

I  From  which  the  tender  plant  ndmofa  fprinos: 

I  To  ware’s  its  leaves,  o’er  which  Ihe  fondly  bends, 
The  ycu'hful  fair  her  vacant  hand  extends 
With  gentle  mt>tioii,  anxi*  u>  to  f'uivey 
How  far  the  leelin'^  fibres  ow  n  her  fwav : 

O 

'I'he  Icavts,  as  conl'cious  ot  their  queei/s  com- 
mamf, 

SuccelTive  fall  at  her  appmacliing  hand; 

W'  ile  her  feft  hreaft  with,  pity  ieems  to  pant, 
And  Ihiinks  at  ev’iy  llninkiag  cf  tlit  plant. 

Amongd  the  attendants  on  Sc- 
phrofyne  we  bud  a  plcafing  croud  cf 
allegorical  beings,  which  Spenfer 
himfelf  need  not  have  been  aOiamcd 
of. 

litre  Icands  Conviction’s  nrongatiil  lucid  fpeur, 
Whofc  touch  anniiiilatts  Sulpecfe  and  Fear; 
FIcte,  Truth’s  urf  allied  aJamantine  fhicld, 
VVhic'",  fave  Sophrofyne,  i  o  pow’r  can  wicM; 
And  Real'on’s  trenchant  blade  of  blazing  (let!, 
Its  edge  and  poiilh  form'd  hy  friendly  Zeal; 

.  And,  not  lefs  lure  their  deflin’d  mark  to  hit. 
Pointed  by  Virtue’s  hand,  the  ihafts  of  Wit; 
And  Ridicule’s  flrong  bolf,  vviioFe  llumiini£ 
blow 

Lays  tow’ri.ng  Vice  and  ftarlefs  Folly  lor. 

Mere  too  hr  godueFs  kept,  in  myfiic  italr, 
rhofe  fweet  rewards  iLac  on  her  champions 
wait, 

Guerdons  more  precious  than  triumphal.*: 
palms: 

The  glance  of  Gratitude  for  m.Qntal  alms. 
Peace's  Ibit  kifs,  and  Reconcilement’s  ti.«i , 
And  Imiles  of  sympathy,  arc  trealur’tl  here. 

For  a  number  of  lines  equally  ele- 
I  ganc  and  poetical  with  the  above 
quoted,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itfelf,  and  proceed  to  tlie  Argu¬ 
ment  of  tite  Sixth  Canto,  witii  which, 
after  making  a  few  remarks,  we  lliall, 
in  our  next,  take  our  leave  of  this 
very  excellent  and  agreeable  per- 
forinarice. 


he  History  of  the  Dfclinf 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empikk 
Edward  Gibbon,  Vci 

and  IJL  [P.  282.] 


prince,  by  dilplAyino;  the  attributes 
of  the  ^oJdels  of  vi^ory  ;  he  inllnu- 
ates,  that  the  contifcation  ot  the  reve¬ 
nues,  which  were  confecrated  to  the 
lervice  of  the  sjods,  was  a  meafure 
unworthy  of  his  liberal  and  difinte- 
relled  cluraifler  ;  and  he  maintains, 
that  the  Roman  I'acrifices  would  be 
deprived  of  their  force  and  energy, 
if  they  were  no  Ion  ;e.r  celebrated  at 
the  expence,  as  well  as  in  the  name, 
of  the  republic.  Even  fceplicifm  is 
made  to  fiippiy  an  apology  for  fiiper- 
ftition.  Ihie  great  and  incompre- 
henfible  fecret  ol  the  univerfe  dudes 
the  enquiry  of  man.  Where  reafon 
cannot  iiiiirucf:,  cuiloni  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  guide  ;  and  every  na'.lon 
feems  to  confulc  the  didfates  of  pru¬ 
dence,  by  a  faithful  attric.hmer.c  to 
thofe  rites  and  f»pinions  which  have 
received  ilie  I'anaicm  oi'  aues.  If 

O 

thofe  ares  Jiave  been  crowjied  with 
u;iv>ry  and  profperity,  if  the  devout 
p:*op!e  has  frecjncntiy  o!)rained  the 
blciniigs  which  they  have  folicited  at 
the  altars  of  their  gods.  It  mull  ap¬ 
pear  dill  more  advifeable  to  pcrlill  in 
the  fame  falutary  pa'aclice,  and  not  to 
rHk  th:;  unknown  perils  that  may  at¬ 
tend  any  rain  innovations.  The  tell 
of  antiquity  and  fuccefs  was  applied 
with  fincTular  advantage  to  the  reii- 

O 

glon  cf  Numa  ;  and  Rome  herr;:!f, 
the  ceiellial  genius  tnat  prelided  over 
the  fates  of  the  c::v,  is  incroduced  hr 
the  orator  to  plead  her  (  wn  caiife  be* 
fore  the  tribuvial  of  the  Emperors.” 

The  purpofe  of  this  emhaiFy  was 
fruitrateJ  by  the  oppofitioii  of  the 
Archhilhop  of  Milan,  whole  inHuence 
with  the  Emperors  Thcodofms  and 
Valentiniaii  prclerved  them  from 
being  alTected  by  all  the  perfua/ive 

arguinenrs  of  the  Roman  orator _ 

'i’he  fequd  of  tfiis  tranfadii)!!  affords 
a  iignai  example  of  tlie  force  of  au¬ 
thority  over  prejudices  even  of  a  re- 
hi/ious  kiiiJ. 


The  twenty-eighth  chapter  re¬ 
cites  the  final  deflrudion  of 
Paganifm,  with  the  introcludlion  of 
the  worlhip  of  faints  and  relics  among 
the  Chriflians.  The  author  gives  an 
accurate  account  of  the  Rate  of  Pa¬ 
ganifm  at  Rome,  which  had  hitherto 
remained  the  conditutional  religion 
of  the  fenate.  So  much  were  the 
members  of  that  affembly  Rill  at¬ 
tached  to  the  mythological  fyRem  of 
their  anceRors,  that  no  Icfs  than  four 
deputations  were  voted  to  the  imperial 
court,  to  folicit  the  reRoration  of  the 
altar  of  Vidlory,  which  had  been  ba- 
nilhed  from  the  fenate-houfe  by  Gra- 
tlan.  This  being  one  of  the  moil 
remarkable  incidents  in  the  hi  Rory  ol 
ancient  fuperRition,  we  Rial!  prefciu 
our  readers  with  our  author’s  narra¬ 
tive  upon  the  fubje(R. 


THE  conducl  of  this  important 
bufinefs  was  entruRcd  to  the  eloquent 
Symmachus,  a  wealthy  and  noble  fe- 
nator,  who  united  the  facred  charac¬ 
ters  of  pontiff  and  augur  with  the 
civil  dignities  of  procoiiful  of  Africa, 
and  pra-’fevR  of  the  city.  The  bread 
of  Symmachus  was  animated  by  the 
warmed  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  expiring 
paganifm  ;  and  his  religious  antago- 
iiiRs  lamented  the  abiife  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  and  the  ineflicacy  of  his  moral 
virtues.  The  orator,  whole  petition 
is  extant  to  the  Emperor  Valentinian, 
was  confeious  cT  the  didiculty  and 
danger  of  the  office  which  he  had  af- 
fumed.  He  cautioufly  avoids  every 
topic  v.’hich  might  appear  to  reflect 
on  the  religion  of  his  fovereign  ;  hum¬ 
bly  declares,  that  prayers  and  intrea- 
ties  are  his  only  arms  ;  ami  iirifully 
draws  his  arguments  from  tiie  fchool^ 
ot  rhetoric,  rather  than  from  thofe  oi 
philofophy.  Symmachus  endeavours 
to  feduce  the  imagination  of  a  young 
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fed,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  re¬ 
public,  the  important  queftion.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  worfhip  of  Jupiter,  or  that  of 
Chrilf,  Ihould  be  the  religion  of  the 
Romans.  The  liberty  of  fuffrages, 
which  he  affected  to  allow,  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  the*  hopes  and  fears  that 
his  prefence  infpired  ;  and  the  arbi¬ 
trary  exile  of  Syminachus  was  a  re¬ 
cent  admonition,  that  it  might  be 
<langerous  to  oppofe  the  wiflies  of  the 
monarch.  On  a  regular  tlivifion  of 
the  fenatc,  Jupiter  was  condemned 
and  degraded  by  the  fenfe  of  a  very 
large  majority ;  and  it  is  rather  fur- 
prifing,  that  any  members  '{hoiild  be 
found  bold  enough  to  declare,  by  their 
fpeeches  and  votes,  tha-::  they  were*  dill 
attached  to  the  intcred  of  an  abdica¬ 
ted  deity.  The  liady  converfion  of 
the  fenate  mud  be  attributed  either  j 
to  fupernatural  or  to  fordid  motives  ; 
and  many  of  thefe  reliudant  profe- 
lytcs  betrayed,  on  every  favourable 
occafion,  their  fecret  difpofition  to 
throw  afide  the  malk  of  odious  diffi- 
inulation.  But  they  were  gradually 
f  xed  in  the  new  religion,  as  the  caufe 
of  the  ancient  became  more  hopelefs ; 
they  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor,  to  the  fafhion  of  the  times, 
and  to  the  entreaties  of  their  wives 
and  children,  who  were  indicated  and 
governed  by  the  clergy  Rome  and 
the  monks  of  the  Ead.  The  edify¬ 
ing  example  of  the  Anician  family 
>yas  foon  imitated  by  the  red  of  the 
nobility  :  the  Badi,  the  Paiillini,  the 
Gracci,  embraced  the  Chridian  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  “  the  luminaries  of  the 
world,  the  venerable  aiTembly  of  Ca¬ 
tos  (fuch  are  the  high-flown  expref- 
fions  of  Prudentius),  were  impatient 
to  drip  tliemfelves  o£  tjieir  pontifical 
garment ;  to  cad  the  flein  of  the  old 


Notwithdanding  this  refoluuon  of 
the  fenate,  it  w;is  fome  time  before 
piiganifiU  was  utterly  extinguiilied  in 
the  Roman  provinces  ;  and  v.-ii  jp,  'che 
I  people  could  fio  longer  openly  prac- 
tife  the  rites  of  their  anclem  f^jiperdi- 
tion,  they  endeavoured  by  exp^'dients 
and  artifices  to  evade  the  force  of  the 
penal  laws. 

Our  author  concludes  the  detail  re¬ 
lative  to  the  extinction  of  Paganifm 
with  fome  general  and  judicious  re¬ 
flections  on  the  various  abufes  which 
fince  that  period  have  been  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  Chridian  church. 

The  fuhjedts  treated  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  chapter  are,  the  final  divifion 
of  the  Roman  empire  between  the 
fons  of  Theodofms  ;  the  reign  of  Ar- 
cadius  and  Honorius  ;  the  adminif- 
tration  of  Rufiniis  and  Stilicho  ;  and 
the  revolt  and  defeat  of  Gil  do  in 
Africa.  Mr  Gibbon  delineates  the 
character  and  adminidration  of  Ru- 
finus  and  Stilicho  with  great  inge¬ 
nuity  ;  and  in  refpe^l  of  the  latter, 
the  credit  due  to  the  tedimony  of 
Claudian  is  judicioufly  afeertained 
upon  the  authority  of  hidorical  evi¬ 
dence. 

The  thirtieth  chapter  prefents  us 
with  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  ;  the 
plunder  of  Greece  ;  the  two  great  in- 
vafions  of  Italy  by  Alaric  and  Rada- 
gai;£us  ;  their  repulfe  by  Stilicho  ;  the 
German  invafion  of  Gaul ;  and  the 
ufiirpation  of  Condantine  in  the  Wed.; 
This  period  of  the  hidory  is  didin- 
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gullhed  by  affording  the  lad  inftance 
ot  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators 
in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  in  the 
ga'iic-s  of  Honorius. 

But  a  more  memorable  occurrence 
is  the  fall  of  Stilicho,  whofe  political 
condudl,  as  well  as  the  literary  cha- 
radler  of  his  celebrated  panegyrid, 
the  poet  Claudian,  are  painted  by  the  ^ 
animated  hidorian  in  drong  and  lively 
colours. 

The  fubjetds  related  in  the  thirty- 
fird  chapter  are,  the  invafion  of  Italy 
by  Alaric ;  the  manners  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  fenate  and  people ;  Rome  is 
thrice  befieged,  and  at  length  pillaged 
by  the  Goths  ;  the  death  of  Alaric  ; 
the  Goths  evacuate  Italy  ;  the  fall  of 
Condantine  ;  Gaul  and  Spain  are  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Barbarians  ;  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Britain. — Previous  to  an 
account  of  the  fiege  of  Rome  by  the 
Goths,  our  learned  author  has  drawn 
the  chara(5ter  of  the  Roman  fenate 
and  people  at  that  great  epoch  of 
their  hiftory. — In  refpe<d  to  the  cha* 
raster  of  the  nobles,  he  has  adopted 
the  authority  of  Amniianus  Marcel- 
linus  ;  but  we  meet  alfo  with  many 
obfervations,  which  are  the  refult  of 
great  and  accurate  refearches  into 
the  Roman  hidory.  For  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  our  readers,  we  fhall  lay 
before  them  the  following  fhort  ex- 
trad  on  this  fubjed. 

The  marbles  of  the  Anician  pa¬ 
lace,’’  were  ufed  as  a  proverbial  ex- 
predion  of  opulence  and  fplendor  ; 
but  the  nobles  and  fenators  of  Rome 
afpired,  in  due  gradation,  to  imitate 
that  illudrious  family.  The  accurate 
defeription  of  the  city,  which  was 
compofed  in  the  Theodolian  age, 
enumerates  one  thoufind  Rven  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  houfes,  the  reddcncc 
^f  wealthy  and  honourable  citizens. 
Many  of  thefc'ftately  nraniioiih  might 
alinod  excufe  the  exaggeration  of  ilm 
poet ;  that  Rome  comaiiied  a  mu!:i- 
lude  of  palaces,  and  liiai  each  palace 
\va*s  equal  to  a  city,  iince  il  included 
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within  its  own  precinds  every  thing 
which  could  be  fubfervient  either  to 
ufe  or  luxury  ;  markets,  hippodromes,' 
temples,  fountains,  baths,  porticoes, 
lhady  groves,  and  artificial  aviaries. 
The  hidorian  Olympiodorus,  who  re- 
prefents  the  f  ate  of  Rome  when  it 
was  befieged  by  the  Goths,  continues 
to  obferve,  that  feveral  of  the  richell 
fenators  received  from  their  edatesan 
annual  income  of  four  thoufand 
pounds  of  gold,  above  one  hundred 
and  fixty  thoufand  pounds  dcrling  ; 
without  computing  the  dated  provi- 
fion  of  corn  and  wine,  which,  had  they 
been  fold,  might  have  equalled  one- 
third  of  the  money.  Compared  to 
this  immoderate  wealth,  an  ordinary 
revenue  of  a  thoufand  or  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  gold  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  no  more  than  adequate  to 
the  dignity  of  the  fenatorian  rank, 
which  required  many  expences  of  a 
public  and  ollentatious  kind.  Seve¬ 
ral  examples  are  recorded  in  the  age 
of  Honorius,  of  vain  and  popular 
nobles  who  celebrated  the  year  of 
their  prtetorfliip  by  a  fedival  which 
laded  feven  days,  and  cod  above  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  derling. 
The  c dates  of  the  Roman  fenators, 
which  fo  far  exceed  '.he  proportion  of 
modern  wealth,  were  not  confined  to 
the  limits  of  Italy.  Their  poircflions 
extended  far  beyond  the  Ionian  and 
iEgean  feas,  to  the  mod  didant  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  tile  city  of  Nicopolis,  which 
Augudus  had  founded  as  an  eternal 
monument  of  the  Aidian  victory,  was 
the  property  of  the  devout  Paula  ; 
and  it  is  obferved  by  Seneca,  that  the 
rivers,  which  Jiad  divided  hodile  na¬ 
tions  now  flowed  through  the  lands 
of  private  citizens.  According  to 
their  tcinper  and  circumdances,  the 
edalcs  of  I  he  Kfunans  were  cither 
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(-;  graiileJ,  lor  a  ceilaiii  and  Itipula- 
^  led  len:,  to  t!ie  iaduilrious  i'armcr. 
I  Tlic.  ccconcanical  writers  of  antiquity 
Itrcuiioiifly  rcroirmiLuded  the  fcinicr 
uietlioJ,  V. ii.revcr  it  may  be  pradi- 
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cable  ;  but  if  the  object  fliould  be  re¬ 
moved,  by  its  dillance  or  magnitude, 
from  the  immediate  eye  of  the  maf- 
ter,  they  prefer  the  adlive  care  of  an 
old  hereditary  tenant,  attached  to  the 
foil,  and  interefted  in  the  produce,  to 
the  mercenary  adminiifration  of  a 
negligent,  perhaps  an  unfaithful,ftew- 
ard. 

“  The  opulent  nobles  of  an  im- 
menfe  capital,  who  were  never  exci¬ 
ted  by  the  purfuit  of  military  glory, 
and  feldom  engaged  in  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  civil  government,  naturally 
refigned  their  leifure  to  the  hulinels 
and  amufements  of  private  life.  At 
Rome,  commerce  was  always  held  in 
contempt :  but  the  fenators,  from  the 
lirft  age  of  the  republic,  increafed 
their  patrimony,  and  multiplied  their 
clients,  by  the  lucrative  pradlice  of 
ufury  ;  and  the  obfolete  laws  were 
eluded,  or  violated,  by  the  mutual 
inclinations  and  intereft  of  both  par¬ 
ties.  A  confiderable  mafs  of  treafure 
muft  always  have  exilfed  at  Rome, 
cither  in  the  current  coin  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  or  in  the  form  of  gold  and  filver 
plate;  and  there' were  many  fide- 
boards  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  which 
contained  more  loUd  filver  than  had 
been  tranfported  by  Scipio  from  vaii- 
quifhed  Carthage.  TJie  greater  part 
of  the  nobles,  who  dillipated  their 
fortunes  in  prolufc  luxury,  found  I 
thcmfelves  poor  in  the  midft  of  wealth,  I 
and  idle  in  a  conftant  round  of  didi- 
pation.  Tlieir  defircs  were  conti¬ 
nually  gratified  by  the  labour  of  a 
thoufand  hands ;  of  the  numerous 
train  of  domelfic  Haves,  who  were  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  fear  of  punilhment  ; 
and  of  the  various  profefTions  of  ar¬ 
tificers  and  merchants,  who  were 
more  powerfully  impelled  by  the 
hopes  of  gain.  The  ancients  were 
deftitute  of  many  of  the  coavenien- 


than  the  fenators  of  Rome  could  de¬ 
rive  from  all  the  refinements  of  pom¬ 
pous  or  fenfual  luxury.” 

With  this  account  of  the  Roman 
nobility,  on  the  eve  of  their  extinc¬ 
tion,  we  lliall  terminate  the  prefent 
e::amination  of  this  interefting  w^ork, 
and  (hall,  in  a  future  Magazine,  con¬ 
clude  the  fubjeef  of  thefe  volumes. 

Sketch  of  the  nenv  Comedy  called  The  Man 
of  the  World,  performed  for  the  fir  ft 
Time  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre^ 
Friday^  May  1 1 . 


This  piece  is  the  produ(51ion  of 
that  moft  experienced  veteran 
of  the  llage  Mr  Macklin.  Though 
•  new  on  the  Englifh  llage,  it  has  been 
i  written  many  years,  but  a  licence 
was  rjfufed  for  it  under  the  title  of 
Tlie  True-born  Scotchman.  It  was 
performed  iu  Dublin  about  ten  years 
ago,  where  it  has  been  frequently  re¬ 
peated  w’ith  applaufe. 


Perfons  of  the  Drama. 

Sir  P.v  tirtaxMac-7  x/r  tut  1 1- 

Sycophant,  i 

Egerton  (his  fon),  Mr  Lewis. 

Lord  Lumbercourt,  Mr  Wilfon. 

Rev.  Mr  Sidney,  Mr  Aickin. 

Melville,  Mr  Clarke. 

Counfellor  Plaufible,  Mr  Wewitzer. 
Counfellor  Eicherfide,  Mr  Booth. 

Lady  Mac- Sycophant,  Mrii  Platt. 

'-ounge. 

Conftantia,  Mifs  Satchell. 

Betfy  Hint,  Mrs  Wilfon. 


Sir  Pertinax  is  the  chief  charadef 
of  the  piece,  and  is  drawn  in  very 
llriking  and  harlli  colours,  as  a  com¬ 
pound  of  mean  cunning  and  fervlle 
ilattery,.  of  a  depraved  heart,  and 
dellitute  ot  all  principle  in  the  pur¬ 
fuit  of  acquiring  wealth  and  pow^r, 
tyrannizing  over  his  dependants, 
whom  he  rules  with  a  rod  of  iron. — 
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His  origin  was  mean  and  obfcure, 
though  he  has  attained  to  a  title  ac¬ 
companied  with  riches.  The  chief 
ohjedts  of  his  prefeat  contemplation 
are  to  gain  poireiTion  of  the  family 
eftate  and  parliamentary  interell  of 
Lord  Liimbercourt,  formerly  his  pa¬ 
tron,  but  whofe  extravagance  and 
dilTipation  had  reduced  him  to  the 
neceffity  of  accepting  a  life  annuity 
from  the  Scots  knight,  and  of  furren¬ 
dering  up  the  edate  on  the  union  of 
his  daugiiter  with  Egerton,  who  had 
changed  his  name  in  confequence  of 
a  large  fortune  bequeathed  to  him 
by  ar  uncle  on  the  mother’s  fide, 
but  who  difliking  the  principles  of 
Sir  Pertinax,  made  the  changing  of 
his  nephew’s  name  a  condition  of  the 
bequelK 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs  the  dra¬ 
ma  begins,  and  difclofes  the  attempts 
of  the  Scots  knight  to  accomplifh  his 
views,  in  the  piirfiiit  of  which  he 
meets  with  unforefeen  embarraffments. 
Egerton,  v/lio  had  r^fided  chiefly 
with  his  uncle,  proves  a  very  worthy 
c!iara(5ler,  and  is  Ihocked  at  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  difpofition  of  his  lather, 
which  he  does  not  conceal,  as  he  is 
entirely  independent  of  parental  au¬ 
thority. 

He  has  previoufly  to  the  bufinefs 
of  the  piece  entertained  a  paflion  lor 
Conllantia,  an  amiable  and  beautiful 
young  lady,  left  in  a  diftrelfed  fitua¬ 
tion,  who  had  been  brought  up  by 
his  mother  ;  he  at  the  fame  time  en¬ 
tertained  a  didafte  for  Lady  Rodol- 
pha,  who  had  been  educated  by  a 
floating  grandmother  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  is  prepoflelfed  with 
Caledonian  fentiments,  and  her  lan¬ 
guage  ftrongly  tainted  with  the  Scots 
accent.  Her  character,  however,  af¬ 
terwards  appears  in  a  more  favoura¬ 
ble  light,  and  flie  endeavours  to  in- 
creafe  the  diflike  of  Egerton,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  penchant  flie  entertains  for 
another  Ion  of  Sir  Pertinax,  who  had 
forfeited  his  father’s  affection,  and  is 
not  brought  forward  upon  t!ie  dra- 
VoL.  LTr. 


matic  canvafs.  The  old  knight  en¬ 
deavours  to  undermine  the  generi>us 
principles  of  his  fon,  and  peribade 
him  to  lollow  his  example,  giving 
him  frequent  lectures  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Icves-biinting  ;  informing  him 
that  he  has  made  his  fortune  by  bow¬ 
ing  and  cringing,  in  which  difeourfes 
the  great  outlines  of  his  life  arc  de- 
pic^ted.  At  the  lame  time  he  ceafiires 
Egerton  for  neglecting  his  country¬ 
men,  and  flighting  his  family  con- 
nciftions  ;  and  when  his  fon  diiclaims 
all  national  attachments  as  the  fruit  of 
illiberal  prejudice,  Sir  Pertinax  empha¬ 
tically  tells  him — he  is  no  iscotebman  ! 
He  like  wife  cenfures  Egerton  for  pre- 
fuining  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own 
in  the  Houfe  of  Connmons,  where  he 
conllantly  joined  the  majority,  IcC 
who  would  be  minliler,  adding,  that 
the  people  were  now  fo  heartily  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  folly  of  pati  ioiifm,  that 
they  flared  at  any  one  wlio  pretended 
to  the  ckara^fter  with  fn rpri fe,  j nil  in 
the  fame  manner  as  they  would  at  a 
conjuror,  a  magician,  or  any  other 
ridiculous  impollor.  TIuTc  difeour¬ 
fes,  however,  make  no  impreflion  on 
Egerton,  either  in  changing  his  poli¬ 
tical  fentiments,  or  diverting  him 
from  the  object  of  his  paflion. 

Lady  Rodolpha’s  tharadler  is  dlf- 
played  in  a  lively  and  pointed  deferij)- 
tion  of  Bath  ;  and  Sir  Pertinax  exhi¬ 
bits  his  artful  method  of  manoeuvring 
Lord  Lumbercourt  to  accompliih  his 
fcheme,  by  obtaining  the  difpofal  of 
that  borough,  to  which  his  Lord- 
fliip’s  connfel  had  flarted  many  un- 
forefeen  objedions. 

Egerton,  in  the  fifth  ad,  declares 
his  paflion  for  Conflantia,  which  dif-, 
concerts  all  his  father’s  deep-laid 
projeds,  who,  upon  this  occafion,  is 
greatly  enraged,  and  endeavours  to 
tamper  with  Mr  Sidney,  his  fon’s 
worthy  tutor,  to  whom  he  oilers 
Conflantia  in  marriage ;  and,  upon 
Sidney’s  refufal  of  this  offer,  he 
makes  a  more  fcandalous  propofal  to 
induce  him  to  contribute  to  her  riiii), 
11 
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which  is  reje^ed  with  proper  indig-  aiTuming  a  tint  of  rancour,  he  loaded 
nation.  it  with  difagrecable  colours. 

•  An  intercepted  letter  is  now  pro-  The  fentimcnts  and  language  arc 
duced  by  Betfy  Hint,  addreffed  to  fometimes  beautiful,  witty,  and  even 
Mr  Melville,  written  with  great  ten-  fublime  ;  fometimes  trite,  groveling, 
dernefs,  inclofing  feme  jewels,  and  and  indecent.  How  a  man  of  abili- 
other  prefen ts  made  her  by  Egerton.  lities,  whofe  time  and  thoughts  are 
This  difcQvery  induced  Sir  Pertinax  wholly  confined  to  politics  and  the 
to  believe  that  Conftantia  is,  accor-  ftage,  fhould  have  had  The  Man  of 
ding  to  his  cxpreflion,  nut*  bairn  by  the  World  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  ob- 
M^ville^  and  rejoices  that  the  match  jedl  of  his  fondeft  attention  ;  (hould 
between  her  and  his  fon,  the  bar  of  have  often  performed  it  in  Ireland ; 
all  his  wifhes,  will  now  be  broken  oflF.  and  read  it  in  England  to  numerous 
Melville  now  appears,  and  inftcad  of  audiences,  and  not  have  expunged 
being  the  lover,  proves  to  be  the  fa-  faults  which  would  difhonour  the 
ther  of  Conftantia,  to  whom  the  let-  moll  miferable  farce,  is  as  unaccoun- 
ter  and  its  contents^  were  addreffed,  table,  as  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  the  epiftle  is  found  to  turn  upon  fhould  licenfe  a  play  which  is  One 
filial  aSefUon.  Conftantia’s  charac-  continued  tiffue  of  the  bittereft  far** 
ter  being  thus  cleared  from  the  im-  cafms  on  modern  politicians, 
putation  that  was  call  upon  it,  Eger-  On  the  firft  night’s  reprefentation, 
ton  acquaints  his  father  that  he  is  al-  this  Comedy  met  with  many  inter¬ 
ready  htr  hufband,  which  fo  irritates  ruptions  and  cenfures  ;  feveral  paf- 
the  old  man,  that  he  refolves  to  ac-  fages  being  very  exceptionable,  and 
complifh  his  intended  union  with  the  its  great  length  tedious  and  irkfome. 
family  of  the  Lumbercourts,  by  mar-  But  the  ftriSures  that  were  thrown 
Tying  his  younger  fon  to  Lady  Ro-  out  upon  it  in  the  prints,  and  the 
dolpha.  He  then  comes  to  an  agree-  hints  he  received  from  his  friends, 
ment  of  feparation  with  his  wife,  and  induced  Mr  Macklin  to  make  fuch 
retires,  denouncing  maledictions  on  judicious  alterations,  and  ufe  the 
Egerton,  for  oppoftng  his  will,  when  pruning  knife  with  fo  much  dexterity, 
the  Comedy  concludes  with  the  fol*  that,  on  its  fecond  reprefentation,  it 
lowing  moral  remark  from  Egerton :  met  with  univerfal  applaufe. 

“  That  though  knaves,  coquets,  and  However,  as  The  Man  of  the  World 
fools  i»ay  mock  his  rule,  yet,  in  all  ftill  retains  many  difagreeable  and 
purfuits,  particularly  that  of  a  wife,  difgufting  features,  Mr  Macklin  might 

certainly  improve  this  performance. 
Not  wealth,  but  morals,  make  the  by  (bftening  thefe  with  a  ftroke  from 
happy  life.”  the  pencil  of  candour  and  truth.— 

Otherwife,  we  may  venture  to  prog- 
It  is  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  of  nofticate,  that  this  Comedy  will  not 
this  play,  -  or  of  the  abilities  of  the  continue  long  a  favourite  of  the  lovers 
author.— The  characters  are  not  only  of  the  drama. 

unequal,  when  viewed  together,  but  The  performers,  in  general,  exer- 
the  different  parts  of  the  fame  cha-  ted  their  abilities  to  do  the  ftriCleft 
raCler  are  drawn  with  an  unequal  juftice  to  the  author’s  fentiments,  and 
hand  No  writer  belonging  to  our  Mifs  Younge,  in  particular,  entered 
tlieaires  at  this  time  can  difpute  the  into  the  true  fpirit  of  her  character, 
palm  with  Mr  Macklin  in  the  mafterly.  An  Epilogue,  written  by  Mr 

though  detcftable,  outline  of  Sir  Per-  Pillou,  which  was  very  happily 
linax  Mac- Sycophant.  The  Scots  conceived,  w^as  equally  well  delivered 
maft  have  almoft  maddened  him  by  Mifs. Younge,  and  met  with  uni- 
when  he  drew  it ;  and  his  prejudices  verial  plaudits.  QSee  Pofixar.^ 
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PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday  f  June  i. 

On  a  Motion  relative  to  the  Britijh 
Frijoners  nonv  confined  in  Spain* 

R  MINCHIN  moved,  that  an 
humble  addrefs  be  prefenred 
to  iiib  Majefty,  that  fuch  extracts  and 
parts  of  correfpondence  between  his 
Majefty’s  Miniiiers  and  the  agent  for 
the  Court  of  Spain,  ai  relate  to  the 
excUange  of  prifoners  which  have 
been  taken  during  the  prefent  war,  be 
laid  before  the  Houfe.  Humanity 
anU  policy  equally  prompted  him  to 
make  this  motion,  as  he  underflood 
there  were  now  in  Spain  upwards  of 
30CO  Britiih  fubje<^cs,  including  the 
Jamaica  regiment,  prifoners  of  war  ; 
that  their  lituation  was  fuch,  that 
preffed  with  dillrcfs,  abandoned  hj 
their  own  Government,  and  lured  by 
tempting  oifers  from  the  Spaniards, 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  forced 
to  renounce  their  country,  and  to  take 
up  arms  againfl  her ;  nay  he  was  af- 
fured,  that. a  great  many  of  them  had 
already  done  it ;  and  that  they  were 
the  very  peribns  who  raifed  the  bat¬ 
teries  againh  Gibraltar,  which  had 
deitroyed  io  much  of  the  town,  and 
who,  in  a  few  weeks,  had  done  more 
againfl  that  fortrefs  than  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  done  in  as  many  months. 

MR  WEBB  feconded  the  motion ; 
be  faid,  chat  the  prifoners  taken  on 
board  the  Wefl  India  fleet  had  been 
ti'eated  with  great  feverity  by  Count 
O’ Reilly  ;  that  they  had  been  march¬ 
ed  up  the  country  about  ten  miles, 
without  having  any  provifions  prepay 
red  for  them  ;  and  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  fome  money  which  foiue  of' 
them  happened  to  have  about  them, 
they  might  have  perifhed.  This  dif- 
Irefs,  added  to  the  tempting  offers 
made  by  the  Spaniards,  might  pro¬ 
bably  rob  us  of  as  many  able  feamen 
as  might  be  fufficient  to  roan  five  fail 
cf  the  line. 


s»i 

S/R  RICHARD  SUTTON  dccla^ 

I  red,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  reafons 
affigned  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  were 
infuff  cient  to  fupporc  his  motion ; 
fur  he  had  not  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  mifehief  complained  of  had 
originated  in  any  fault  ot  Adminif- 
tration ;  and  if  not,  then  the  Houfe 
could  not  bereave  them  of  what  had 
always  been  deemed  a  branch  of  the 
executive'  government.— The  hon. 
Gentleman  frequently  entertained  the 
Houfe  with  anecdotes,  but  that  which, 
he  had  given  to-day  was  founded  in 
mi  flake  ;  indeed  it  was  ridiculous  ia 
itfelf,  to  fuppofe  that  a  few  feamen, 
who  only  knew  the  handling  of  ropes, 
and  the  management  of  great  guns, 
were  the  engineers  who  fet  fire  to 
Gibraltar.  With  refpedl  to  the  treat' 
ment  our  prifoners  received  in  Spain, 
he  believed  it  to  be  true,  that,  in  the 
beginning,  they  met  with  indifferent 
ufage,  for  places  were  not  provided 
for  their  reception,  nor  funds  inltitu- 
ted  for  their  fubfiflcnce  ;  but  at  pre¬ 
fent  the  cafe  was  far  different ;  they 
were  Created  with  great  humanity,  | 
nay,  with  a  great  degree  of  predilec¬ 
tion.— However,  fuppofing  the  hon. 
Gentleman  well  founded  in  all  he  had 
advanced,  there  could  be  no  grounds 
for  laying  thofc  papers  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  except  fome  proof  of  negle^, 
or  inattention,  had  been  proved  on 
thofe  whole  province  it  was  to  fetile 
cartels, 

MR  BURKEy  with  an  uncommon 
degree  of  vehemence,  took  the  oppo- 
fite  fide.  He  faid,  that,  loll  as  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  to  every  fenfe  of  honour , 
he  hoped  tliey  would  dill  retain  fome 
degree  of  humanity ;  and  that  the 
noble  l^rd  (North)  would  find  they 
were  x>ot  yet  fo  entirely  corrupted, 
had  not  drank  fo  very  deep  d  the 
loan,  as  to  acqiiiefce  in  the  deffruc- 
tion  of  3000  Britifh  feamen.  Was  it 
poffible  that  any  heart  could  be  ib 
void  of  fenfibiiily,  as  not  to  feel  for 
the  liberty  of  thofe  brave  men  by 
whom  his  ow  n  was  prottded  ?  Not  to 
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refcue,  if  he  could,  the  mofl;  valuable 
members  of  this  Hate  from  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  perpetual  imprifonment,  but 
leave  them  to  the  humanity,  or,  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  expreffed  ‘ 
himfelf,  to  the  prediledlion  of  their 
enemies.  True  it  was,  he  doubted 
not,  that  they  were  generoully  treated, 
for  the  character  of  a  Britilh  feaman 
would  always  be  his  pafiport  to  the 
humanity  of  every  man ;  but  wdiat 
would  they  think  of  the  dilFerent 
treatment  they  met  with  from  their 
enemies  and  their  countrymen?  Let 
Gentlemen  recolletH  in  wdiat  manner 
thefe  poor  fellows  came  inU)  the  fer- 
vice.  They  were  torn  by  the  inhu¬ 
man  grai'p  of  the  Admiralty  from  the 
bofom  of  their  wives  and  children, 
hurried  on  (hip-board,  contrary  to  all 
their  prayers  and  remoiillrances  ;  yet 
they  generoully  forgave  the  injury, 
and  fought  the  battles  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  In  return  for  this,  when  they 
fell  into  foreign  captivity,  they  were 
negledled  and  forgotten  ;  were  left  to 
perilh  in  a  fultry  climate  ;  it  was  even 
deemed  fadious  to  enquire  after  them ; 
in  a  word,  they  found  in  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  only  an  iron  hand  to  opprefs, 
but  no  compallion,  no  fpirit  to  pro- 
ted  them. 

That  celebrated  Emperor  of  the 
Romans,  Auguftus,  had  lamented  his 
fallen  legions,  and  invoked  even  the 
manes  of  their  dead  leaders  to  reftore 
them  ;  l  redde  nobis  If ones  !  In 
like  manner  might  we  exclaim,  O  ye, 
who  have  the  dirfcdicn  of  the  Bricifa 
feamen,  give  theiLi  back  to  us  I  O 
thou  t  arl  of  Sandwich,  w'ho  wad 
bv'^rn  to  be  the  carfc  of  thy  country, 
who  liveft  only  to  accumulate  dilho- 
nour  upon  her  head,  to  defiroy  her 
boafted  navy ;  reftore,  reftore  to  us 
thofe  brave  men  wlio  were  thrown 
into  chains  by  thy  negligence,  and 
remain  in  them  by  thy  fcandalous  in¬ 
humanity  ! 

After  difplaying  a  good  deal  of 
this  fort  of  exclamation,  Mr  Burke 
reafoned  more  coolly,and  fnoke  with 
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all  that  zeal  for  the  happinefs  and 
comfort  of  the  diftrelfed,  w  hich  enno¬ 
bles  his  charader,  and  proves  that 
his  talents  are  not  more  brilliant 
than  his  benevolence  and  philanthro¬ 
py  are  eminent.  Mr  Burke  faid,  if 
the  prefent  motion  was  not  acceded  ) 
to,  or  perfed  fatisfadion  given  the 
Houfe,  he  had  a  motion  in  his  hand,  | 
which  would  force  Minifters  to  fpeak  | 
out.  ‘  1 


At  length  LORD  LISBURN E{ov.^ 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty)  enter¬ 
ed  the  Houfe,  and  informed  them, 
that  the  commilTioners  of  the  fick  and 
wounded  office  had  been  for  fume 
time  in  treaty  w^ith  the  agent  from 
Spain  for  an  exchange  of  prifoners, 
but  we  had  a  claim  upon  the  Spani¬ 
ards  for  1200  prifoners,  which  we 
had  fuffered  to  return  to  Spain,  and 
had  received  none  in  exchange.  This 
claim  the  Spaniards  litigated,  not  al- 
low’ing  the  claim  in  its  lull  extent. — 
That  matter,  however,  was  nearly  ad- 
jufted,  and  we  had  offered  to  ex¬ 
change  with  them  man  for  man,  as 
foon  as  they  acknowdedged  the  claim; 

LORD  GEORGE  GERMAINE 
confirmed  this,  and,  with  his  ufual 
clearnefs,  ftated  that  our  claim  upon 
Spain  for  1200  prifoners,  arofe  iii 
this  manner  ;  w^hen  Sir  George  Rod¬ 
ney. took  Don  Langara’s  fleet,  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  1780,  he  put  1200  Spaniards 
on  ftiore,  upon  the  exprefs  condition 
and  agreement  with  the  Spanilh  com- 
miffary,  that  the  Court  of  Spain 
fhould  account  with  the  Court  of 
Great  Britain  for  fo  many  Engliln, 
prifoners,  whenever  they  (hould  have 
lb  many  in  their  pow^r.  This  claim 
the  Spanlfii  agent  had  contefted  ;  but, 
the  matter  was  now  nearly  fettled  be¬ 
tween  that  agent  and  the  board  ci 
fick  and  hurt.  As  foon  as  it  was  fet¬ 
tled,  an  exchange  of  man  for  man 
would  immediately  take  place. 

The  queftion  w^as  then  put,  and  the 
mcticii  rf  jccle’d,  ayes  29  5  nocs  53. 
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^Jnirjday^  Jufie  7. 

On  ^  Motion  for  djn£nding  the  for 
re^nlating  the  Celebration  of  Mar^ 
nages. 

LORD  BEAUCHAMP  faid,  that 
an  a6l  of  parliament  of  the  26th  of 
his  late  Majelly,  which  was  entitled, 
An  aft  for  the  better  preventing  of 
clandelline  marriages,”  required  cer¬ 
tain  formalities  previous  to  the  fo- 
lemnization  of  the  marriage  rite, 
without  which  it  w^as  not  valid.  A- 
mong  thefe  are  the  following: — 
'1  hat  the  banns  be  proclaimed  for  fix 
weeks  before  the  marriage,  and  that 
they  be  proclaimed  in  foine  church  or 
chapel  confecrated,  and  in  which 
banns  had  ufually  been  proclaimed, 
at,  and  before  the  lime  of  the  palfing 
the  uft.  But  fince  that  period,  feve* 
ral  new  chapels  had  been  built,  in 
which  the  banns  having  been  pub- 
lilhed,  marriages  between  diffei'ciit 
parties  have  been  folemnifed.  Fami¬ 
lies  of  children  have  been  the  fruit  of 
thei^  marriages ;  and  all  the  tender 
charities  of  life  arifing  from  fuch 
unions,  valid  in  the  law  of  nature, 
and  in  foro  conjcicntiije^  but  illegal,  be- 
caufe  informal  in  the  eye  ot  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  law  of  this  country.  The 
confequeiices  that  would  lollow  a  ri¬ 
gid  conitruftion  and  enforcement  of 
the  above-mentioned  law,  were  Ihock- 
ing  to  the  imagination,  and  when  ac¬ 
tually  fuffered  mull  be  dreadful.  How 
far  thefe  evils  might  extend,  could 
not  be  accurately  alcertained  ;  but  it 
was  evident  that  many  worthy  people 
w  ere  liabie  to  them,  as  the  law’  now 
flood  ;  his  Lordfhip  therelore  hoped 
that  the  Hoiife  would  think  it  their 
duty  to  amend  it,  and  would  agree 
to  {v.ifs  the  prefent  bill  for  ‘‘  reme¬ 
dying  certain  inconvenicncies  that 
have  arifen  by  means  of  an  aft  paffed 
in  the  26th  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  Majelly  King  George  il.  entit¬ 
led,  “  aft  for  the  better  prevent¬ 
ing  of  clandeftiae  marriages.” 


MR  FOX  argued  agiinfl  the 
original  marriage  aft,  to  amend 
which  the  prefent  bill  is  intro¬ 
duced.  He  llrongly  painted  the  ex¬ 
treme  impolicy  and  pernicious  confe- 
quences  of  rellriftibns  on  marriage, 
confidered  in  an  abilraft  point  of 
view  ;  he  pointed  out  many  inconve- 
niencies  that  had  refulred  from  the 
aft  of  George  II.  as  well  to  private 
families  as  to  the  public,  in  its  aggre¬ 
gate  interell ;  that  aft,  he  faid,  "had 
originated,  not  fo  much  in  arillocra- 
tic  pride,  which  was  the  popular 
idea,  as  in  a  low  principle  of  avarice, 
which  made  men  covetous  to  au'i^- 

,  o 

ment  the  wxahn  oi  opulent  taniilics, 
by  interefted  alliances,  and  retain  all 
the  riches  of  the  country  in  a  lew- 
channels,  imlead  cf  diipeiiing  them 
into  many,  which  was  evidently  more 
for  the  public  advantage.  To  this 
end  the  moll  generous  pailions  of  the 
heart  w^ere  unfeelingly  facriticed,  and 
the  law’s  of  nature  violated  by  })aren- 
tal  tyranny  ;  but  the  means  adopted 
by  the  leglliature  had  been  as  defec¬ 
tive  as  the  objeft  was  abfurd  ;  for 
not  only  the  accefs  to  matrimony 
■was  made  difficult,  but,  by  a  retro- 
fpeftive  regulation,  marriage  con- 
trafts  were  made  void,  the  happinefs 
ot  families  dilluibed,  and  innocent 
perfons  ballardized,  if  fome  trifling 
formalities  w’cre  not  attended  to. 
Various  objeft  ions  to  this  efleft  had 
frequently  been  urged  againR  the 
maniage  aft  (m  former  occafions, 
and  he  hiiufelf  had  taken  an  aftive, 
uniform,  and  decided  part  in  (^ppof:- 
lion  to  it,  ai  often  as  thefubjeft  came 
before  parliament  ;  but  his  opimons 
had  been  ably  controverted,  and  al- 
w’ays  in  the  event  with  fuccefs  ;  he 
might  therefore  be  led  to  delpalr  (  f 
ever  overturning  this  Joftrucilve  law, 
did  not  the’  l)ill  now  under  conlklei  a- 
tion  funiilli  one  very  cogent  argu¬ 
ment  in  his  favour,  in  addition  to 
every  thing  that  liaei  formerly  Ijcen 
advanced  ;  lor  the  pernicious  cfTcfts 
of  the  maniage  aft  were  now'  1111- 
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had  this  blot,  which  had  now  been 
hit  by  parochial  intcreit,  been  difco* 
vered  by  a  mercenary  man  in  a  quef* 
tion  of  private  property.  Suppofe 
only,  that  where  the  right  to  a  large 
landed  ellate  was  in  controverfy,  a 
near  relation  ot  the  poffelTor  being 
claimant,  had  dlfcoyered  that  his  op¬ 
ponent’s  parents  w^erc  married  in  one 
of  thefe  new  chapels,  and  grounded 
his  claim  on  the  marriage  ad,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  next  legiflative  heir  ;  in  that 
cafe  he  might  have  defied  any  court 
of  law  in  the  kingdom  to  decide 
againft  him,  and  the  other  unfortu¬ 
nate  party  muft  have  been  configned 
to  infamy  and  ruin:  perhaps  then 
the  noble  Lord  might,  as  now,  have 
brought  in  a  bill  for  his  relief ;  but  in 
what  a  diilrefliog  dilemma  would  the 
Houfe  have  flood,  when  a  man  ap¬ 
peared  at  their  bar,  demanding  not 
to  be  bereft  of  property  to  which,  by 
the  plain  exprefs  meaning  of  the  le- 
giflature,  he  was  legally  entitled ! 
They  might  confider  him,  it  was 
true,  as  an  ungenerous  and  an  up- 
feeling  man ;  but  they  muft  at  the 
fame  time  confidtr  him  as  a  man 
ftauding  on  legal  ground,  ading  un¬ 
der  the  fandion  of  an  ad  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

He  was  aware,  that  the  propriety 
of  die  late  dccifion  had  been  contro¬ 
verted  ;  that  fome  gentlemen,  of  great 
legal  knowledge,  thought  the  ad  er- 
roneoufly  expounded ;  that,  in  the 
expreflion  of  “  chi^rches  in  which 
nuptials  have  been  ufualiy  fr.kni- 
nifed,”  the  legiflature  intended,  inch 
as  might  in  future  acquire  a  rig  ht  by 
ufage,  as  well  as  thou:' which  pcflcifed 
it  at  the  palling  of  the  ad.  .  In  an- 
fwer  to  this  he  muft  obferve,  firft, 
that,  whether  juft  or  other  wife,  the 
judgment  had  effed  till  removed  by 
fome  fuperior  cdurt,  and  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  founded  on  a  true  cx- 
pofition  of  the  ad  ;  but  admitting,  for 
argument  fake,  the  contrary,  ftill  the 
difficulty,  if  not  equally  extenfive, 
would  be  more  perplexing,  for  it 


qucftionable,  by  the  neceflity  of  that 
explaining  bill  w^hich  the  noble  Lord 
had  with  fo  much  propriety  introdu¬ 
ced  ;  to  this,  then,  he  would  briefly 
call  the  attention  of  the  Houfe,  and 
here  reft  his  arguments,  trufting  that 
Gentlemen,  who  would  be  convinced 
by  no  other  fpccies  of  demonftration, 
would  at  leaft  yield  to  experience. 

Here  they  faw  what  had  been  the 
confequences  of  innovating  on  the 
old  eftabliftied  forms  of  marriage ; 
inflnite  difRculties  had  occurred  ;  the 
public  in  general  were  totally  igno¬ 
rant  of  thofe  regulations  in  which  the 
welfare  of  every  family  was  fo  deeply 
concerned  ;  and  though  the  ad  in 
queftion  was  not  only  confpicuous  in 
its  language,  but  fufficlently  promul¬ 
gated  by  being  read  on  a  thoufand 
different  occafions  in  all  the  parifh 
churches,  yet  fo  little  was  it  under- 
ftood,  that  an  infinite  number  of 
people  had  inadvertently  formed  illi¬ 
cit  marriage  contrads,  and  begot  an 
illegitimate  offspring.  It  was  not 
any  wife  to  be  inferred  from  this,  the 
legiflature  had  paffed  the  ad  without 
proper' caution,  or  omitted  any  pro- 
vifions  that  might  render  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  inoffenfive  in  its  operation:  on 
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would  then  become  a  queftion,  what 
cxadt  period  of  time  conftitutes  a  legal 
ufage  within  the  meaning  of  the  fta- 
tute  ?  Thofe  marriages  firft  folemnifed 
in  chapels  built  after  pafUng  the  aft, 
muft  indifputably  be  void  ;  and  as  to 
the  fubfequent  ones,  the  llrangeft 
confufion  in  the  world  muft  arife,  for 
of  two  couple  married  in  the  fame 
church  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  the 
children  of  the  one  might  hereafter 
be  deemed  baftards,  and  thofe  of  the 
other  legitimate. 

One  blot  in  this  abfurd  aft  of  par¬ 
liament  had  already  been  hit ;  but 
who  would  fay  how  many  more  were 
ftill  latent  ?  Some  there  were,  with¬ 
out  difpute  ;  for,  on  his  own  know¬ 
ledge,  he  could  mention  one  cafe  of 
at  leaft  equal  hardlhip  with  that  now 
under  review.  The  aft  required  that  I 
the  confent  of  parents  or  guardians 
Ihould  aftually  be  obtained ;  now 
there  was  a  noble  family,  in  which, 
by  this  provifion,  a  moft  difagreeable 
accident  had  lately  almoft  happened  ; 
and  as  the  mifchief  had  been  happily 
prevented,  he  might  mention  it  with 
fafety  to  the  parties.  A  marriage 
was  about  to  be  folemnifed,  to  which 
there  was  the  fulleft  approbation  of 
the  families  on  both  fides  ;  but  the 
confent  of  one  perfon,  who,  by  the 
law,  was  entitled  to  have  a  voice  by 
fome  overfight  had  not  been  exprefs- 
ly  given  ;  not  that  there  was  any  re¬ 
luctance,  but  that  fuch  a  formality 
was  not  recollected  to  be  eftential. 
This  omiiHon  went  on  till  within  half 
an  hour  of  the  vredding,  and  was 
then  accidentally  thought  of.  Now, 
had  the  ceremony  actually  taken 
place  under  fuch  an  overfight,  k 
would  have  been  illegal ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  fecond  generation,  the 
legitimacy  of  the  ifiue  might  have 
been  queftioned.  Though  this  was 
the  only  inftance  of  the  kind  within 
his  remembrance,  it  could  3iot 
be  doubted  that  a  thoufand  fimilar 
ones  exifted,  and  that  many  couples 
now  living  in  fecurity,  with  full  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  had  been  legally 


married,  might,  in  fa6t,  ftand  in 
a  moft  hazardous  predicament,  both 
with  refpeCl  to  their  own  reputation, 
and  the  intereft  of  their  children. — 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  in  cafe  he 
could  not  fucceed  in  procuring  a  re¬ 
peal  of  the  marriage  aCl,  at  leaft  there 
might  be  another  amendment,  mak¬ 
ing  the  exprefs  previous  diifcnt  of 
parents  necefiary  to  JifannuJ  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  furtaining  all  marriages 
which  have  been  folenmifed  with  on¬ 
ly  their  implied  concurrence. 

If  after  the  various  inconveniencies 
that  this  aCt  had  been  found  to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  the  ftrong  arguments  that 
had  been  fo  often  urged  againft  it,  in 
oppofition  to  which  he  had  never 
heard  a  folid  one  in  its  favour,  it  was 
ftill  thought  necefiary  to  endure  every 
mifchief,  rather  than  fuffer  that  in¬ 
tolerable  abufe  of  women,  who  were 
unqueftionably  beft  qualified  to  judge 
what  hufband  would  pleafe,  chuling 
for  themfelves,  the  abfurdity  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  marriage  aCl  would  plain- 
ly  appear  from  its  being  wholly  in¬ 
effectual.  Every  woman  who  had  a 
fortune  to  beftow,  had  the  eafieft  way 
of  gratifying  her  inclination  in  the 
choice  of  a  hufband,  by  making  a 
journey  to  Scotland  ;  and  as  long  as 
the  fpirlt  of  that  country  fliould  refiit 
the  tyrannical  reftriCtions  here  impo- 
fed  upon  marriage,  the  attempt  to 
eftablilh  this  fpecies  of  defpotifm 
would  be  as  fruitlefs  as  it  was  unex¬ 
pected  ;  he  hoped,  therefore,  as  every 
good  purpofe  was  iolt,  the  act  would 
not  he  obftinately  fupported,  merely 
that  its  pernicious  effecls  might  be 
longer  felt. 

After  thefe,  and  various  other  ar¬ 
guments,  he  ieemed  to  feel  much  em- 
b’.rrafiinent  concerning  the  line  of 
conduct  wlilch  it  would  be  now  pro¬ 
per  for  him  to  purfue,  for  he  did  not 
with  to  retard  i!ie  prefent  bill,  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  u^>  it  was  to’ the  hap- 
piiiefs  of  thoufands,  and  yet  he  could 
not,  contentedly,  lofe  fo  favourabl 
an  opportunity  of  propofing  a  repe; 
to  ihc  iUrtiriage  act,  to  which  his  en- 
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a  man  who  has  been  married  illegally 
in  thcfe  new  built  churches,  and  whole 
wife  is  ftill  living,  (hould,  pending  this 
aft,  marry  another  with  due  formali¬ 
ties,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  how 
Parliament  could  then  interfere  to 
refeue  the  former  wife  from  infamy, 
or  retrieve  in  her  cafe  the  confequen- 
ces  of  that  improvident  aft?  We 
Ihould  have  no  other  polhble  refource 
but  to  adopt  the  plan  of  Dr  Madan, 
and  then,  when  one  man  met  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  having  two  wives,  per¬ 
haps  others  would  think  themfelves 
entitled  to  the  fame. 

His  Lordfliip  alfo  afforded  fome 
diverfion  with  an  anecdote  from  Ire¬ 
land.  An  aft,  he  faid,  fubfifted  in 
that  country  fimilar  to  ours ;  but  with 
this  fingular  addition,  that  it  prohi¬ 
bited  marriage  between  Proteftants 
and  Papifts,  and  made  them  void 
when  contrafted  ;  a  lady  of  the  Po- 
pilh  religion  being  ignorant  of  this 
law,  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  a 
Proteftant  gentleman  ;  but  fortunate¬ 
ly  hearing  of  the  danger  (he  was 
about  to  incur,  and  having  reafon  to 
fufpeft  that  her  lover  intehded  to 
avail  hiinfelf  of  her  ignorance,  fhe 
privately  conformed  to  the  Proteftant 
church,  and  then  married  him.  Af¬ 
ter  a  due  period  of  conjugal  tender- 
nefs,  her  hufband  began  to  think  of 
diffolving  the  conneftion,  and  there¬ 
fore  thus  addreffed  her  :  “  My  dear, 
I  love  you  dearly,  but,  alas  I  our 
union  can  fublift  no  longer ;  for  we 
are  living  in  a  ftate  of  fornication, 
and  cannot  legally  marry.”  On  that, 
added  his  Lordlhip,  the  wife  produ¬ 
ced  her  certificate  of  confummatlon  (a 
loud  laugh) — of  conformity,  I  mean, 
explained  he, — much  to  the  confufion 
of  her  aftonifhed  fpoufe. 

When  his  Lordfliip  fat  down,  there 
was  a  loud  cry  of,  “  Move,  move,” 
for  fome  time;  but  Mr  Fox  not  feem- 
ing  inclined  to  make  his  motion,  the 
queftion  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill  was  put,  and  carried  in  the  af¬ 
firmative  without  a  divifion* 


mity  had  always  been  irreconcileable. 
Confidering  the  late  period  of  the  fef- 
lion,  he  would  not  with  to  trouble  the 
Houfe  to  no  purpofe,  and  therefore 
Ihoiild  be  glad  to  know  how  the  noble 
Lord  not  now  in  his  place  (Lord 
North),  ftood  affefted  to  the  propofi- 
tion  he  intended  to  make,  for  it  that 
noble  Lord  determined  to  oppofe  it, 
he  wmuld  defpair  of  fuccefs,  and 
would  therefore  forego  his  defign. — 
He  hoped,  however,  his  Lordlhip 
would  at  length  come  into  the  mea- 
Jure,  and  therefore  would  rather  any 
other  member  ihould  move  the  repeal 
than  himfelf;  for  he  and  the  noble 
Lord  had  fuch  a  habit  of  difagreeing 
on  almoft  every  fiibjeft,  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  might  fare  the  worfe  for  coming 
from  him.  He  did  not  know  how  it 
was,  but  the  marriage  aft  had  retain¬ 
ed  its  partizans  longer  than  any 
other  meallire,  or  political  tenet  what¬ 
ever  ;  for,  among  all  the  intermix¬ 
tures  of  party  fince  its  firft  introduc¬ 
tion,  the  friends  or  enemies  of  that 
aft  had  never  changed  Tides.  He 
had  been  called  its  inveterate,  here¬ 
ditary  enemy,  and  he  confelfed  he 
was  ;  cjn^quently,  fhoiild  an  invete¬ 
rate  enemy  pn^pofe  its  repeal,  its 
friends  would  probably  take  alarm, 
and  defend  it  with  all  their  force. — 
From  this  confideration  he  Ihould  be 
happy  to  have  the  noble  Lord  over 
the  way  (Lord  Nugent),  who  had 
formerly  oppofed  the  bill,  or  any 
othtr  member,  make  the  motion, 
w'hich  he  otherwife  nuift  himfelf  trou' 
ble  the  Houfe  with. 


LORD  NUGEN^T  perfeftly  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  hon.  gentleman  in  his 
opinion  of  the  aft  alluded  to,  but  de¬ 
clined  moving  its  repeal  at  prefent, 
recommending  rather  to  deter  it  till 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  North)  Ihould 
be  prefent.  His  Lordfiiip  entertain¬ 
ed  rhe  Houfe  by  fuggefting  a  curious 
cafe,  not  hitherto  adverted  to,  agalnft 
which  the  prefent  bill  could  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  remedy.  Suppofing,  faiJ  he, 
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